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Every attempt is made to keep articles 
technically correct. Since the growing 
of fine African violets can be achieved 
in many ways, the methods and 
opinions expressed by writers are 
their own and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinion of AVSA. 
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By Sue Ramser 


As | write this article, winter still has its grip on 
parts of the country. The cold weather does not help 
our violets and gesneriads. We hope that your plants 
are beginning to perform for you in the event shows 
occur. Take time to give them a little extra tender lov- 
ing care, which will encourage them to bloom and 
perform to their best potential. 


It was truly a difficult decision your Executive Com- 
mittee and Convention Director, Kathy Lahti, made 
to cancel our 75th Anniversary Convention in Atlanta. 
The health and safety of our members is of utmost 
importance to us. The Sheraton Atlanta was gracious 
to allow us to save May 28 to June 4, 2023, for the 
Atlanta Convention. In lieu of an in-person conven- 
tion this year, we will again host a virtual convention 
May 30 through June 6. Susan Anderson is Cyber 
Diamond Celebration Chair and Mary Corondan is 
Show Chair. Mark your calendars and get ready to 
participate in this celebration. See additional infor- 
mation, including how to volunteer, on page 8. 


Sad News 

It is with heavy heart that we announce the passing 
of Past President Mary Boland on December 23, 2020. 
Mary served as AVSA President from 1989 to 1991. 
Her services were under the direction of Jefferson 
Funeral Chapel with interment at Quantico on Janu- 
ary 7, 2021. She truly will be missed by all who knew 
her. Dorothy B. “DoDe” Whitaker passed away 
November 16, 2020. A Celebration of Life service 
was held on November 29, 2020, at Riverside Pres- 
byterian Church in Cocoa Beach, Florida. DoDe was 
active in AVSA as a hybridizer and as Convention 
Director in the past. Bill Paauwe of Long Island, New 
York, died January 4. He and his wife, Kathryn, were 
commercial vendors in the 1980s and 90s. We ex- 
tend thoughts and prayers to these late members’ 
families and friends. May they rest in peace. 
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President’s Message 


2413 Martin St. - Wichita Falls, TX 76308 
Email: president @avsa.org 


Be an AVSA Booster 

See page 32 to learn how you can become an AVSA 
Booster by participating in the Annual Appeal. Randy 
Deutsch, Fundraiser Chair, along with his committee 
members and others, have developed a way for you 
to help secure AVSA’s present and future. 


AVSA Office Update 

Amy Carruth, Office Manager, reports that the iMIS 
Membership Software has been implemented and 
is proving to be helpful in the day-to-day operation 
of the office. Thank you again to all who helped 
implement this software. 


The newly updated website has “gone live.” Thank 
you to Candace Baldwin, the Website Committee, 
Joyce Stork, Tom Glembocki, Richard Craft and many 
others for their hard work in updating our website. 


Editor Update 

Our AVM editor, Teresa Odle, is retiring July 1. First 
Vice President Susan Anderson will chair a search 
committee. See page 49 and the AVSA website for 
more information. Teresa has done an outstanding 
job, bringing AVM an up-to-date look and feel. We 
will miss you, Teresa, and thank you for a job well 
done! 


Membership 

Membership is a continuing concern to AVSA and to 
local affiliates. We encourage you to reach out with 
your suggestions of ways that AVSA can increase 
our membership and how your local affiliate has 
succeeded in increasing your membership. One of 
our goals continues to be increasing membership 
through individual, affiliate, and international mem- 
berships and to retain our loyal members. We always 
welcome your suggestions of what works and 
what does not work for you in your membership 
recruitment. 


By Teresa Odle 


As AVSA members face another year of cancelled 
local and national meetings, we can stay informed 
and excited about growing and showing African 
violets by learning all we can. The articles in this 
issue will help. Some of them are longer than nor- 
mal, but any editor knows that it is easy to edit 
articles to make the text concise, but good, inform- 
ative content needs to stay. 


Since time at home is at a premium for most 
members right now, grab a cup of coffee or tea and 
delve into these articles. You are sure to learn some- 
thing new or receive the inspiration to try a different 
technique, a new variety, or a first crack at design. 


Online Convention 

Speaking of inspiration and learning, be sure to read 
more about the AVSA Cyber Diamond Celebration on 
pages 8 to 11, including a preliminary show sched- 
ule. Attending online is not the same as being there 
in person, but here are some advantages and rea- 
sons to attend: 

e It’s easy to get there. Just log on from a computer, 
tablet or phone. 

e You can enjoy a presentation or peruse new intro- 
ductions in your purple PJs on your own schedule. 
e You save on travel costs (leaving more money to 
buy violets; watch for commercial member links 
from the convention site). 

e Exhibiting by photo still involves grooming and 
prepping your plants or designs, but you don’t have 
to worry about packing and transporting them. Plus, 
this is a low-pressure way to share your favorite 
groomed plants. 

e Taking photos helps you share your successes and 
record your plants for your own enjoyment. Get 
photo tips on page 26. 


Editor’s Notes 


Even with the benefits of participating virtually, | 
know everyone looks forward to in-person sales 
rooms and show rooms, social activities, and meet- 
ing friends — new and longstanding. Let’s all hope 
that by 2022, AVSA members can meet in person in 
Little Rock. 


New Website 

And while you’ve got time to read and learn, be sure 
to visit our updated website (www.africanviolet 
societyofamerica.org). The team has done an excel- 
lent job of aggregating content from the old site 
into a user-friendly, attractive and updated web- 
site. You can search AVM past articles and photos 
and download your digital issue from the Magazine 
page (www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org/ma 
gazine). Select the Learn button along the top 
menu to link to the magazine page, or scroll down 
on a page to “Magazine” in the bottom menu. You’ll 
also find updated FAQs by category if you have 
quick cultural questions, along with local club infor- 
mation, and more. 


Spend a little time browsing the site and watch for 
more information on the Cyber Diamond Celebra- 
tion and other important happenings. 


Announcements 

On page 49, you'll see an announcement for the job 
of AVM editor. | have decided to retire July 1, after 
three years on this job, which | have thoroughly 
enjoyed. | wanted to give the search committee 
plenty of time to find a qualified editor and ease the 
transition to ensure members continue to receive a 
quality, on-time magazine. Until (and after) July 1, 
| hope readers will keep contributing excellent 
articles and photos to share in the magazine. 
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Carnival Confetti 


Exhibited by: Paul Sorano 

Hybridized by: D. Lamphere/Lyndon Lyon Greenhouses 
2nd Best New Cultivar — Commercial, 2015 

Standard 


Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 
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Regular grooming is one of the best ways to keep 
your African violets healthy. Healthy plants bloom 
more frequently and are more attractive. Your violets 
need your attention as much as they need water, 
light and fertilizer. Spend a few minutes a week on 
grooming and watch your plants respond. 


Look Closely at Your Plants 

Watering time is a perfect opportunity to observe 
your plants and do a little grooming. First, make a 
thorough inspection. How do the plants look? If you 
grow in natural light, your plants might lean toward 
the window. Turn them a quarter turn once a week 
for more even growth. Plants grown under artificial 
lights also benefit from turning. 


Next, look for signs of pests or disease. If blossoms 
have dusty centers from spilled pollen, you might 
have thrips. Look for slender insects around the 
anthers. Leaves or blossoms that look like they’ve 
been dusted with flour can indicate powdery mil- 
dew. Are the leaves turgid or limp? If the plant seems 
limp, check to see if the soil is dry. A limp plant in 
wet soil can bea sign of crown rot. Take quick action 
for the best chance to remedy any problems you 
spot. 


Remove Dying Plant Material 

When inspecting your African violets, go ahead and 
remove any dead or dying leaves and blossoms. 
Decaying tissue invites disease. Any yellowed or 
damaged outer leaves need to go as well. Beginners 
tend to be reluctant to remove leaves. But bigger 
isn’t better. Rows of old, outer leaves distract from 
the plant’s beauty and only suck energy from the 
rest of the plant. Snap these older leaves off at the 
center stem. Make a plan to repot any plants with 
necks or those that haven’t been repotted in 6 
months or more. 


My First Violets: 


Grooming Your African Violets 
By Sandra Skalski Mullica Hill, New Jersey 


Email: sskalski@ comcast.net 


Rows of old, outer 


leaves ... suck energy 


from the rest of the 


plant. 


Check whether your plant is blooming. Most African 
violets bloom readily, but expect a rest period now 
and then, especially during the winter months. 
Insufficient light or fertilizer are the top two reasons 
for a lack of blooms. Move your plant into better 
light and consider your fertilizer routine. We will take 
a closer look at fertilizers in the next beginner 
column. 


Check for Suckers 

Finally, check for suckers. A sucker is a baby plant 
growing in the axils of the main plant (axils are the 
parts where a main stem splits and forms side 
branches). Don’t confuse a peduncle (bloom stem) 
with a sucker. Some peduncles have large sepals, 
which are leaves that protect the buds as they 
emerge. A sucker has four leaves and no sign of a 
bud. It’s easy to remove a sucker while it is small. 
A pick or a sharp tweezer will work. 


Don’t be tempted to leave the sucker in place. 
Suckers distort the plant and eventually could cause 
two sides of the plant to head in opposite directions. 
(see Photo 1). Of course, if you are growing a trailing 
African violet, you want suckers to grow and they 
don’t need to be removed. 


What if you’ve let suckers grow and have a mess like 
the plant in Photo 1? With a bit of surgery, you can 
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remove a large sucker. Use a sharp tool or knife tip 
to cut it away from the main stem. You might need to 
break off a few leaves for suckers closer to the crown 
of the plant (see Photo 2). That’s why it is so impor- 
tant to remove them while they are small. 


: ye 
Photo 1. Multiple suckers have distorted this plant’s 
shape. 


Photo 2. The same plant as in the first photo, with two 
suckers removed 


You can root the sucker in a 2-ounce cup in a sealed 
plastic bag. The main plant pictured in the first photo 
needs to be repotted to get rid of its neck. Cut off the 
bottom of the root ball, lower it into the pot, and fill 
in with potting mix. Now you have two extra plants 
to grow or share with others after potting them and 
sealing them in the bag (see Photo 3). 


' o tf * 
Photo 3. The original plant repotted after cutting the 
neck down and two new plants from its suckers. 
That wasn’t hard, was it? You don’t need to spend a 
lot of time on your plants, but consistent care is 
important. Regular grooming yields happy violets 
that will reward you with blooms. Happy growing! 


“Perfectly Pittman” Video 


This video chronicles the multiple hybrids, growing techniques, 
growing spaces and AVSA involvement of Hortense and Ray Pittman. 


Jolly Orchid 
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Available in the 
AVSA Store. 

DVD and Thumbdrive 
format $20 


Cyber Diamond Celebration 


By Mary Corondan, Show Chair 


It is so exciting that AVSA is having another online 
show and convention. The dates will be May 30 
through June 6, 2021. Please join in the fun and 
fellowship. 


Last year, there were 351 exhibits in the Virtual 
Violets Show. The challenge is to have at least 500 
this year in the Cyber Diamond Celebration Show. 
After all, what have we had to do this entire year 
except stay home, stay safe, and pamper our plants? 
Remember your disbudding schedule and start 
grooming those lovely varieties for a glorious photo 
shoot. One advantage of submitting photos is that 
you can capture your plants when they are at their 
peak performance without being dependent on an 
exact show date. 


Enter Designs 

The design division could use some additional 
entries since there were only a handful last year. This 
is a callout to all designers to brush off those design- 
ing tools and get creative again. The design themes 
are “75th Anniversary Celebration” and “Diamonds 
Are Forever.” What a great way to celebrate the 75th 
Anniversary of AVSA! 


Schedule and Photos 

A preliminary show schedule appears on page 10. It 
is extremely easy to use due to a minimum number 
of classes. Read the article beginning on page 26 of 
this issue for tips on taking great photos of your 
plants and designs. There will be articles in the 
May/June issue of AVM about how to get your photos 
from your phone to your computer to enter them. 


Remember your 
disbudding schedule 


and start grooming... 


Join the Celebration 

It is such a thrill to see gorgeous plants that are 
grown all around the world in one online event. Very 
rarely are exhibits from many countries seen in a live 
AVSA show. Last year’s Virtual Violet Show made it 
all possible, so let’s continue that trend with the 
Cyber Diamond Celebration Show. 


Violets unite us globally! 
,oret Society. 


E “Cy er 


Celebration 


YEARS 


1946 - 2021 
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AVSA Virtual Convention 
2020: Exhibits 


Get your plants and designs ready to enterinthe May 30 to June 6). Here are some of last year’s entries 
2021 Online Convention (Cyber Diamond Celebration, for a little inspiration. 


L to R: Morgan’s Declan Duff, mini, exhibited by Ryan Ferre; Gleeful Elf, mini, exhibited by John deSaavedra; Rob’s 
Boolaroo, semimini trailer, exhibited by Minh Bui. 


Seas Cee es Man 
Nk-Klubnichiyi-Kapekeik, standard, exhibited by Carol Semrau; AB-Ozemaya Feya, standard, exhibited by Olga 
Bondarchuk-Huque; Sport of Rhapsodie Michiko, exhibited by Mark Romansky. 


L to R: Streptocarpus ‘Bristol’s SallyMander’, exhibited by Sharon McRae; Episcia ‘Jim’s Canadian Sunset’, exhibited 
by Joanne Schrimsher; Petrocosmea ‘Cavalierei’, exhibited by Jennifer Vincent. 
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AVSA 2021 Show Schedule: 
Cyber Diamond Celebration 
75th Anniversary Of AVSA 


@ Horticulture Division 

Class 1. Standard Plants, Any Color Blossoms, Green 
Foliage 

Class 2. Standard Plants, Any Color Blossoms, 
Variegated Foliage 

Class 3. Semiminiature Plants, Any Color Blossoms, 
Green Foliage 

Class 4. Semiminiature Plants, Any Color Blossoms, 
Variegated Foliage 

Class 5. Miniature Plants, Any Color Blossoms, Any 
Foliage Type 

Class 6. Trailing Plants, Any Color Blossoms, Any 
Foliage Type, Any Size 

Class 7. Species 

Class 8. All Episcias, Fibrous Rooted (in bloom or 
grown for ornamental qualities other than bloom) 
Class 9. All Other Fibrous Rooted Gesneriads (in 
bloom or grown for ornamental qualities other 
than bloom) including Aeschynanthus, Codonanthe, 
Columnea, Nematanthus, Petrocosmea, Primulina, 
and Streptocarpus 

Class 10. Tuberous Gesneriads (in bloom or grown for 
ornamental qualities other than bloom) including 
Chrysothemis, Nautilocalyx, and Sinningia 

Class 11. Rhizomatous Gesneriads (in bloom or 
grown for ornamental qualities other than bloom) 
including Achimenes, Kohleria, Smithiantha, and 
intergeneric hybrids 


Bi Design Division 

e SECTION 1: INTERPRETIVE PLANT ARRANGEMENTS 
Designs using one or more African violet plants (with 
or without bloom). Fresh-cut, dried, treated, or 
colored plant material plus man-made material 
(other than artificial plant material) may be used. 
Accessories are optional. Designs may be shown in 
niches or on an open table. 

Class 12. “75th Anniversary Celebration” 
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e SECTION 2: INTERPRETIVE FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Designs using fresh-cut African violet blossoms, 
foliage, and other plant material. Dried, treated, or 
colored plant material plus man-made material 
(other than artificial plant material) may be used. 
Accessories are optional. Designs will be shown in 
niches or on an open table. 

Class 13. “Diamonds Are Forever” The design con- 
sists of an underwater design or any other type of 
interpretive flower arrangement. 


e SECTION 3: CONTAINER GARDENS 

Miniature gardens with one or more blooming 
African violets and other growing plants. All plants 
should be planted in the container and no cut mate- 
rialis permitted. Accessories are permitted. Designs 
will be displayed on open tables. Containers are not 
to exceed 24 inches in any direction. 

Class 14. Container Gardens The design can be any 
type of container garden, including a dish garden, 
natural garden, or a terrarium. 


® Special Exhibits Division 
e SECTION 4: AVSA INFORMATION 
Class 15. AVSA information by invitation only. 


i Cyber Show Rules 

e ENTRIES 

1. Only AVSA members in good standing and reg- 
istered at this convention are eligible to enter 
exhibits. If you would like to join, go to africanviolet 
societyofamerica.org and click on the “Join AVSA” 
link. 

2. Entries will be accepted online from Thursday, May 
6, until midnight on Friday, May 28, and shall be 
submitted online at the 2021 AVSA Cyber Diamond 
Celebration website at https://africanvioletsociety 
ofamerica.org/cyber/. Online entries will require: 
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Exhibit name (plant or design), exhibitor name, AVSA 
membership number, local affiliate name, home 
state/province, email address, and cell phone num- 
ber. The exhibitor’s email address, cell phone 
number, and AVSA membership number will not be 
published and will be used only by the classification 
committee should questions arise. 

3. Exhibitors will be limited to five (5) total entries. 
4. One photo of each exhibit shall be submitted. Each 
photo file name must be named the same as the 
plant name or design class (ex: “Amethyst.jpg” or 
“DiamondsareForever.jpg”). Photos of horticulture 
exhibits must be of the entire plant viewed from the 
side or from above and must show both foliage and 
blossoms unless it is a gesneriad shown for orna- 
mental qualities other than bloom. Photos of designs 
should be taken from the front and should capture 
the design in its entirety. Show photos will be view- 
able on the 2021 AVSA Cyber Diamond Celebration 
website on Thursday, June 3, 2021. 

5. Questions may be directed to the Virtual Show 
Committee at 2021ShowQs@avsa.org. 


e HORTICULTURE 

6. Only clean, healthy plants which have been in the 
possession of the exhibitor for at least three months 
will be accepted. 

7. Exhibitors may enter only one plant of each named 
variety in a class. 


8. All African violet exhibits in the Horticulture 
Division must be in bloom. 

9. All African violet exhibits, except species and 
trailers, must be single crown plants. 

10. All African violets species, cultivars, and other 
gesneriads shall be correctly named; or they will 
be subject to correction by the Classification Com- 
mittee. Entries will be verified by the Classification 
committee; and if they do not conform to the de- 
scription, the exhibitor will be notified, and the entry 
will not be posted. However, all cultivar names need 
not be listed in AVSA publications. 

11. Commercial members may enter any class. 

12. Gesneriads, other than African violets, in Classes 
8-10 may be exhibited in open or closed environ- 
ments. 


e DESIGN RULES 

13. Only one entry per exhibitor is permitted in each 
class. 

14. All entries must be the creation of the exhibitor. 
15. Use of the American flag or flags of any nation, 
artificial plant material, live creatures and plants on 
the State Conservation list are prohibited. 

16. African violets must be used in all classes but 
need not be grown by the exhibitor. 

17. African violet plants used in Interpretive Plant 
Arrangements do not have to be in bloom. 


African Violet Magazine 
Article and Column Deadlines 


«January/February issue: November 1 
eMarch/April issue: January 1 
*May/June issue: March 1 


July/August issue: May 1 
eSeptember/October issue: July 1 
*November/December issue: September 1 


Please send articles for the AVM to the editor (editor@avsa.org). 
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II 


Rob’s Fuddy Duddy 


Exhibited by: Barb Lafashia 
Hybridized by: R. Robinson 
Best Semiminiature 


. African Violet, 2018 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Semiminiature 


Cajun’s Blueprint 


Exhibited by: Belinda Thibodeaux 
Hybridized by: B. Thibodeaux 
Best New Cultivar — 


Amateur, 2019 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Standard 
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Demer’s Pixie Belle 


Exhibited by: William Price 

Hybridized by: N. Demers 

2nd Best African Violet in Show, Best Trailer, 2018 
Miniature trailer (CA) 


aa 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 
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Registration Report 


By Joe Bruns 


1220 Stratford Lane - Hanover Park, IL 60133 
Email: jbruns @qwip.net 


i Wesley Carter — Portland, OR Wesley’s Samwise Salutations 

Wesley’s Father Kent ¢ 11300 11/04/2020 eW. Carter 

© 11298 11/04/2020 eW. Carter eSingle white sticktite wasp. 

e Single white sticktite frilled wasp/random pale eDark green, pointed/bustle back. e Miniature. 
green edge. 


Wesley’s Vampyr Concertina 

e11301 11/04/2020 eW. Carter 

e Single pink and fuchsia sticktite wasp. 
Wesley’s Hoodoo Priestess eDark green, plain/bustle back. Miniature. 
11299 11/04/2020 eW. Carter 

e Single white sticktite wasp/pink blush. 
eMedium green, pointed/bustle back. 

e Miniature. 


eVariegated medium green, cream and pink, 
ruffled, serrated/bustle back. eSemiminiature. 


Wesley’s Xriss Xross 

©11302 11/04/2020 eW. Carter 

Single white sticktite pansy/fuchsia patches. 
e Medium-dark green, wavy. eSemiminiature. 


Anne & Frank Tinari 
Endowment Fund 


By Janet Riemer Pennington, New Jersey 


Donations received November I, 2020 to December 31, 2020 Total: $736 


The Anne and Frank Tinari Endowment Fund supports the long-term stability of the Society. 


® Geneva — $100-$499 Two-tone (Continued) 
Julie B. Goss Ruth Mengsol 
Lone Star African Violet Council In memory of Shirley Degner 
In memory of Barbara Kelly Quad Cities African Violet Society 


Lone Star African Violet Council 


In memory of Hortense Pittman lm Thumbprint — Under $25 


JoAnne D'Angelo 


§ Multicolor — $50-$99 Barbara Greenawalt 
Albuquerque African Violet Council Thelma Heinrich 
Vivian Bickley Renee Juillard 

In memory of Amelia Alonzo Lindsay Leonidas 


Gail Podan 
§ Two-tone — $25-$49 ¥ 


Lone Star African Violet Council 
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| Coming Events 


Spring African violet shows and sales still might 
be cancelled because of the COVID-19 virus. This 
list represents those shows still scheduled on our 
website as of February 1, 2021. Be sure to check 
the AVSA website Events page (www.africanviolet 
societyofamerica.org/events), search the local club 
on Facebook, or contact the organizers below for 
the latest information. 


™ March 6-7 — Texas 

Spring Branch African Violet Club 

42nd Annual Spring Show and Sale 

Judson Robinson Jr. Community Center 

2020 Hermann Dr. 

Houston, TX 

Saturday: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. (sale); 1-5 p.m. (show) 
Sunday: 10 a.m.-3 p.m. (show and sale) 

Vickie Crider: vcrider52@outlook.com 


® March 12-13 — Texas 

First African Violet Society of Denton 
Spring Show and Sale 

First Presbyterian Church 

Erwin Hall 

114 W. University Drive 


Denton, TX 

Friday: 1 p.m.-4 p.m. 

Saturday: 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Anne Nicholas: txran70@outlook.com 


® March 13 — Arizona 

Copper State African Violet Club Show and Sale 
Women’s Club of Mesa 

200 North Macdonald 

Mesa, AZ 

10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Candace Baldwin: copperstateavc@gmail.com 


®@ May 8 — Nevada 

Glitter Gulch African Violet Growers Show and Sale 
Nevada Garden Club Center 

800 Twin Lakes Drive 

Las Vegas, NV 

9a.m.-4 p.m. 

Richard Craft: ggavg_lv@gmail.com 


® May 30-June 6 — Online 

AVSA Cyber Diamond Celebration 

Show and educational sessions 

Participate online 

Mary Corondan, Show Chair: secondvp@avsa.org 


May 30, 2021 « June 6, 2021 


Celebrating 


7SVEars 
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Diamond Celebration 
2021 
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75th Anniversary: 


Hybridizing Those Best Varieties 
By Carolee Carter, AVSA Publications Chair 


Email: caroleeviolets@ gmail.com 


In the November-December issue of African Violet 
Magazine, you saw Trudy Brekel’s Best Varieties List 
and Honor Roll of Violets List for 2020. It started me 
thinking about how that list has evolved since the 
50th anniversary of AVSA and the role the hybridizers 
have played in these varieties. | thought it would be 
a good time to shed some light on the wonderful 
world of hybridizers during the past 25 years. And 
boy, have they been busy! 


A Revealing List 

| spent some time constructing a spreadsheet of 
every hybridizer during that period, listing the 
number of varieties they have submitted to our First 
Class program each year, and it was quite revealing. 
Since 1996, approximately 3,345 varieties have 
been added to the list of 19,297 registered varieties 
in total. 


When | look at AVSA’s list of varieties that have 
received the most awards over the past several 
years (which Susan Anderson publishes in her Tally 
Time annual report) as well as those listed in the 
Best Varieties list, | find that the varieties on those 
lists are mostly from hybridizers here in the United 
States. Plus, there are many yearly repetitions — 
and rightly so, | might add. That’s why they’re the 
best! 


However, | wondered why | was not seeing any of the 
Russian or Chinese varieties appearing on the lists, 
since those seem to be creating a lot of excitement 
in our African violet world and wind up as entries to 
our “Most Wanted” lists. E. Lebetskaia’s LE-Karusel’ 
was the only one in 2020, and E. Korshunova’s Ek- 
Goluboglazaia Rossiia (Blue-eyed Russian) appeared 
in 2019. Hopefully, they will continue to remain on 
the list for a 5-year total to make it to the AVSA Honor 
Roll. 
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There are about 804 


Russian/Ukrainian 


African violet hybrids 


registered now. 


International Hybridizing 

In trying to get a handle on this, | re-read AVM 
articles from Joyce Stork (May-June 2010) and Sue 
Hoffmann (September-October 2012) about the 
development of the Russian African Violet Com- 
munity and how Vladimir and Tatiana Kalgin created 
such a surge in starting clubs and encouraging 
members to hybridize. 


It seems that the most prolific of the Russian/Ukrain- 
ian hybridizers began registering in 2006, followed 
by another surge in 2010, and it continues to this 
year. There are about 804 Russian/Ukrainian African 
violet hybrids registered now. Dr. Jeff Smith wrote 
about the burst of these varieties in the November- 
December 2018 issue of AVM, focusing on different 
methods they are using. 


And then there’s Hong Kong hybridizer, Stan Ko, who 
has been registering varieties since 2004 with a total 
now of 97. When he posts photos on Facebook, 
everyone wants a leaf! And, speaking of Facebook, 
groups like African Violet Buddies, African Violet 
Enthusiasts, Russian and Ukrainian African Violets, 
African Violet Nerds and AVSA manage to whet our 
appetites with stunning photos of new national and 
international varieties. We also are being treated 
to photos that AVM publishes from award-winning 
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growers like Wayne Geeslin, Kurt Jablonski, Debbie 
McInnis and Sandra Skalski. AVM has also been pub- 
lishing photos of unique international varieties. 


- = 


Rhapsodie Patricia. Hybridized by Holtkamp in 1995. 
Exhibited by Linda Sumski, 2019. Photo by Richard 
Craft. 


So, why, then, aren’t we seeing any of these varieties 
pop up on the Best Varieties list? 


Not only that, but the Honor Roll (for which a variety 
must appear on the Best Varieties list 5 years) is 
pretty slim between 1997 and 2019. 


Honor Roll 

It is amazing how many more plants were added to 
the Honor Roll in the 1960s. In 1961, there were 21 
plants that made it, which was the largest number 
in the years that | had available to check. The next 
best year was 1980, with 18 plants making the list. 


The hybridizer who had the most plants in the Honor 
Rollin the 1960s was Eyerdom. The interesting thing 
was that in the 1960s, plants from Eyerdom were 
listed under the plant name and some had the 
Granger Gardens’ name ahead of the plant’s name. 
Then, in 1975, plants from Eyerdom were listed as 
Granger’s and then the name of the plant. No wonder 
people get confused by plant names! 


Lyndon Lyon registered lots of plants through the 
1960s, 1970s, 1980s and 1990s. They had the same 
issue with registered name changes, but rightly so 
since there were several family members involved in 
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their hybridizing processes. It started in the 1960s 
with the hybridizer being L. Lyon. It then changed 
to S. Sorano and finally changed again to L. Lyon 
Greenhouses/P. Sorano. In 1969, there were nine 
plants on the honor roll, and eight of those plants 
were hybridized by L. Lyon. 


Your window to vote 


for your favorites 


is open. 


Holtkamp had several plants that made the honor 
roll in 1974 to 1975, with the Rhapsodie series, and, 
of course, the Optimara series beginning in 1987. 
There are many other hybridizers who had plants 
that made the honor roll in the early years: F. Tinari, 
E. Champion, M. Maas, J. Smith, |. Fredette, J. Swift, 
R. Nadeau, B. Sisk and H. Pittman, to name a few. 


Hybridizers in the 1990s to date who had Honor Roll 
plants were S. Williams, W. Smith, B. Johnson, K. 
Stork, R. Robinson, R. Bann, R. Wasmund, P. Tracey, 
M. Tremblay, D. Ness, J. Stahl, J. Brownlie, T. Weber, 
P. Hancock, D. Rollins and R. Kurzynski. There were 6 
years since 1990 in which there were no additions to 
the honor roll and 9 years in which only one plant 
was added. That is really sad, and we need lots of 
members to step up to the plate and vote for your 
Best Variety! 


Vote Now 

Your window to vote for your favorites is open. Go to 
our the AVSA website (www.africanvioletsociety 
ofamerica.org) and click on “Best Variety Voting.” 
That will take you to a link for either an online or mail 
submission form that is due by June 30. Let’s see 
what happens when both the 2021 AVSA’s Best 
Varieties List and the Honor Roll of African Violets List 
appear in our November-December 2021 issue! 
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Contest Entry — 


Growing Healthy African Violets — 
The Root of the Issue 


By Terri Vicenzi Bloomington, Indiana 


As an experienced grower of African violets, 
Streptocarpus and other gesneriads, | have had the 
typical ups and downs that come with caring for a 
large plant collection. However, in the past couple 
of years, | have had a persistent problem of root rot 
with my African violets. The problem manifests 
itself in the mature outer leaves becoming slightly 
yellow, followed by the formation of a dark, soft 
spot where the petiole attaches to the leaf blade. 
Shortly thereafter, the entire leaf 
turns dark brown. | 5 


The roots on my violets are plenti- 
ful, but their tan-to-brown color- 
ation is another sign that all is not 
well. The plants otherwise appear 
healthy and bloom regularly, but 
after several months of this behav- 
ior, the plants eventually perish. 
This is clearly a slow and insidious 
case of root rot, but what was | 
doing wrong? | wick water, repot at 
least two to three times a year, and 
| use good sanitary practices during 
repotting and cleaning. | have tried 
everything — several different (and expensive) chem- 
ical fungicides, modifications in the amount of per- 
lite in the soil mix, alternate wicking techniques, and 
more frequent repotting. Even with the tried-and- 
true crown resuscitation method championed by 
Joyce Stork, my restored plants would begin to suc- 
cumb to the ravages of rot several months later. 


A B 


Help from a Friend 

On a day that | tossed out dozens of plants in utter 
despair, | sought advice from an experienced violet 
friend. We systematically discussed every aspect of 
my culture. One of the suggestions he made was to 
check the pH of my tap water. | had not done this in 
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the past, as | thought pH issues were most likely 
attributed to overdue repotting. | used some pH test 
strips to check out the situation. First off, the pH of 
my tap water was 6.5, a little low, but | deemed this 
acceptable. Freshly prepared fertilizer solution was 
slightly lower, with a pH of 6 to 6.5. However, the 
pH of reservoirs that had fertilizer water in them for 
a few months was much lower, at 4.5 to 5. Yikes! 
(See photo 1). 


(S ‘lo 


Photo 1. My pH test strip comparison. The A strip measured tap water; 
B, fertilizer water; and C, aged (reservoir) fertilizer water. 


It’s important to remember that pH measurements 
are logarithmic, so a change in pH from 7 to 5 is 100 
times more acidic. It made me start to think about 
the fact that when | wick water, | top off the reservoirs 
when they are half empty, and | rarely dump out (or 
clean) them. | have hundreds of plants, and | must 
admit that having a big collection has made mea 
little lazy. So, it seemed quite possible that the pH of 
the reservoirs was drifting lower over time, most 
likely due to the breakdown of the peat and/or the 
slowly increasing concentration of fertilizer salts in 
the wicking solution. This might explain the obser- 
vation that root rot only began to show up with 
plants | had been growing for several months. 
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Signs of pH Problems 

In my investigation, | learned that another subtle sign 
of a pH problem is the color of the underside of the 
foliage. Many of my violets’ leaves exhibited an 
uneven purple coloration on the back side of the 
leaves, which isn’t normal, with the noted exception 
of red-reverse varieties. After consulting Doctor 
Optimara, | learned that low pH in the soil will inhibit 
the absorption of many nutrients, including phos- 
phorus. Phosphorus also is an essential element for 
healthy root production. 


This was the first significant “aha moment” | have 
had in quite some time. So, | have modified my prac- 
tices to change out the reservoir fluid monthly. | also 
am adding a pH-buffering solution to increase the 
initial pH of the fertilizer water to 7. 


It has been 6 months now, and | have noted with de- 
light that | now have plump white roots being pro- 
duced on plants that previously had dark roots (see 
photo 2). Young, newly wicked plants are growing 
better and I’m removing fewer unhealthy leaves. It’s 
still too early to tell if this is the silver bullet, since 


; ce Photo 2. Roots on a wicked violet, 2 months after pH 
cultural issues are generally a combination of factors. adjustment and cultural changes. Note the white roots 


But it definitely feels like a big step forward in the emerging against the older dark ones. 
right direction. Most importantly, thanks to the help 

and expertise of my friend, | am throwing out a lot 

less plants. 


Barbara Burde Endowment Fund 
By RandyG. Deutsch Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Donations received from November I, 2020, through December 31, 2020 Total: $80 


The Barbara Burde Endowment Fund supports the Society’s long-term needs in technology. 
® Multicolor — $50-$99 Thumbprint (Continued) 
Kathy Bell, Tucson, AZ Lindsay Leonidas, Naperville, IL 


Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 
® Thumbprint — Under $25 nnn 


Thelma Heinrich, Scottsdale, AZ 
Renee Juillard, San Antonio, TX 
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By Dr. Jeff Smith 


i 


a 


African violets do not always express their genes 
consistently. One of the best examples of this is how 
flower color can alter based on the temperature of 
the growing environment. When plants are grown 
“cool,” colors usually are more intense compared to 
when the same plants are grown “warm.” One exam- 
ple is the cultivar Frosted Whisper, which usually has 
very white flowers and almost white stamens under 
warm growing conditions. When grown cool, this 
cultivar will develop areas of light pink, with the color 
intensifying the cooler the growing temperature. 


Temperature is relative, and it is not clear whether 
the daytime temperature is more important or if the 
nighttime temperature matters more. Plants that are 
grown on windowsills are more likely to show 
responses to temperature over the growing season 
with flower colors more intense during the winter 
and diluted or pale during the summer. Watch your 
plants this spring and see how they change as the 
weather warms. 


The effect of temperature on flowers is a common 
question on Facebook groups. Plants with the 
thumbprint trait show much larger areas of white on 
the petal edges when grown warm and can be solid 
color when grown cool. The differences often are 
striking and new growers often wonder if the plant 
has sported. 


The changes in the amount of pigment are not the 
results of a mutation or a sport but are a genetic 
response to environmental cues. Temperature has 
affected the amount of pigment being produced, 
either by changing the amount of the enzymes made 
for pigment product, or perhaps in the ability of the 
enzymes to function. The total amount of pigment 
changes, but the plant’s DNA remains unchanged. 
Therefore, this is not a mutation or sport. 
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In Search of New Violets 


Indiana Academy, Ball State University - Muncie, IN 47306 
Email: JSmith4 @bsu.edu 


Plants that are grown 


on windowsills 


are more likely to 


show responses to 


temperature. 


Recently, | was asked if fantasy flowers also change 
their numbers of dots and dashes of color under 
different temperatures. A quick survey of growers on 
Facebook was inconclusive. Some growers recalled 
seeing changes in fantasy pattern under different 
growing temperatures and others were not so sure. 
| would hypothesize that some fantasy flowers 
respond to changes in temperature, with different 
amounts of fantasy dots and dashes, but a close 
study would be needed to document the differences. 
Watch your plants as they bloom this winter and into 
spring and summer and see what changes you notice 
in the blooms. 


Q: Can flowers with the reverse fantasy pattern 
of white dots and dashes on a dark background 
sport to the same pattern but on a lighter color 
background? 

A: Yes, | have seen a sport of Rainbow’s Quiet Riot 
where the background color had sported from blue 
to pink. The plant still had the reverse fantasy marks 
of white dots/dashes. The contrast in colors was not 
as noticeable against the lighter pink background, 
but the reverse fantasy pattern still was there. 


There are not many hybrids with the reverse fantasy 
pattern. | would think that a sport of the back- 
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ground color from blue to red and/or pink certainly 
is possible. You might have to look through hundreds 
of offspring to find a sport. However, one clue might 
be to look for plants that have lost the red backing 
on the foliage that is common to many of the reverse 
fantasy cultivars. A mutation that takes out the red 
leaf backing trait is much more likely to result ina 
lighter background color in the flowers. If you notice 
paler leaves in some of the babies from leaf cuttings 
of reverse fantasy plants, these might reward you 
with a sport of reverse fantasy on a pink background. 


Q: Is it possible to develop a white flower with 
a raspberry edge? 

A: In my experience, the raspberry edge trait always 
has been linked to a pink/red color in the flower. 
| would anticipate that you might get a raspberry 
edge on a very pale pink or red flower, but | don’t 
know that it would be a true white. | think there 
would have to be some pigment in the petals to get 
the raspberry edge trait to express. The flower might 
appear to be “white,” but | think that testing would 
show it to be a very pale pink. 


Q: Some of the literature I’ve been reading 
uses the term “hybridizer” for plants and the 
term “breeder” for animals. Is there a difference 
between the two terms? Don’t both refer to a 
person who works with the genetics of the 
organism? 

A: Yes, “hybridizer” and “breeder” are really the same 
terms. One might be used more commonly in the 
plant community and the other more commonly in 
the animal community, but both essentially mean 
the same thing. 


Q: What is the difference between birthmarks 
and a leaf chimera? 

A: Birthmarks are usually random patterns of dark or 
light areas in the foliage. The placement of the marks 
varies from leaf to leaf. The amount of marking also 
varies from leaf to leaf. Leaf chimeras, in contrast, 
have consistent amounts of dark or light areas inthe 
leaf. The pattern is consistently replicated in each 
leaf, such as a border of lighter green or white areas 
on the leaf margin of each and every leaf. 
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Birthmarks are usually 
random patterns of 


dark or light areas in 


the foliage. 


Neither birthmarks nor leaf chimeras will reproduce 
true to type from leaf cuttings. The baby plants will 
not be true to type with the parent leaf. Leaf chi- 
meras, however, can be reproduced true to type from 
suckers, similar to the way flower chimeras are 
reproduced. The “consistency” in pattern from leaf 
to leaf and from leaf to plantlet reproduced by 
suckers are the defining characteristics of a good leaf 
chimera. 


Q: Since African violets are in the same genus 
with other Streptocarpus, shouldn't it be possible 
to cross the two plants together? 

A: A year or two ago, | would have said that the two 
groups could not cross. Several studies had been 
done involving thousands of crosses and all had 
failed. 


More recently, | have seen reports of reputed hybrids 
between the two. At least one of these looked to be 
intermediate in foliage between the parents, but the 
plant had not yet flowered and the documentation 
of the cross was not as strong as it could be. | would 
need some stronger evidence before accepting the 
claim of a hybrid between African violets and streps, 
but I’m open to the idea that it could happen. 


2I 


By Mel Grice 


Episcia ‘Jim’s Specialty’ is an example of one of 
my favorite gesneriads. This outstanding variety was 
hybridized by the late Jim Bodner from Canada. | 
love the vivid pink color and the dots in the yellow 
throat of the blossom. The dark green leaves have 
a contrasting lighter green pattern in the center 
veins that make the plant quite interesting even 
when not in bloom. 


About Episcia 
Episcia (ep ISH a; ep ISS ee a) is a New World genus 
of the gesneriad family that comes to us from Mexico 
to Brazil and everywhere in between. The name 
comes from the Greek word epi, meaning “on” or 
“upon;” and skia, which means “shadow,” in refer- 
ence to the shady habitat where the plants are 
usually found in nature. These fibrous-rooted gesne- 
riads are terrestrial growing with creeping stems that 
root at nodes, branching by the regular production 
of stolons, or runners. Between its strawberry-plant- 
like ability to spread by stolons and its typical growth 


Episcia Jim’s Specialty’ pink blooms and contrasting green foliage. 
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Family Portrait: 
Episcia ‘Jim's Specialty’ 


2019 Crosswind Ct. » Englewood, Ohio 
Email: melsgrice@gmail.com 


on the litter of the forest floor, it easily earns one of 
its common names — carpet plant. 


Episcias come from 


warm areas of the 
world and demand 


warmth. 


Episcias come from warm areas of the world and 
demand warmth. They will be damaged or killed if 
the temperature falls below 55 degrees. | have dis- 
covered that they are difficult to take to African violet 
club meetings in the winter months in Ohio. They 
quickly developed blackened areas on the leaves 
even though they were enclosed in Styrofoam boxes 
when taken from a warm car into a heated building. 
Just a few seconds of very cold air 
damaged the foliage. 


Episcia Culture 

Extra humidity seems to encourage 
blooms. Many people grow epi- 
scias in enclosed terrariums or 
under clear plastic domes. | have 
noticed that they also seem to 
grow faster if they are enclosed, 
which more closely mimics their 
natural habitat. My house is kept 
at 70 degrees all year long with 
either heat or air conditioning. 
There are many plants in the 
room, which helps to increase the 
humidity. | do grow and bloom 
many episcias uncovered, but they 
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receive constant moisture from wick watering. Per- 
fect drainage is essential since they grow naturally 
on the forest floor in the litter found there. Adding 
extra perlite to the potting soil and placing a layer of 
perlite on the bottom of the pot are helpful. 


Episcias often are grown in hanging baskets because 
of the numerous stolons they typically produce. 
Warning: any plant grown hanging has more air cir- 
culating around it and will tend to dry out more 
quickly. Remember, episcias like constant moisture, 
so growers have to be vigilant with the watering can 
if they choose to grow them this way. 


Episcias have very shallow, fibrous roots, and often 
are grown in wide pan pots or even large saucers that 
are only an inch or two deep. Propagation is easy 
with all the stolons a plant produces. You can pin 
(like with an upside-down U- shaped wire) a stolon 
to the soil surface and roots will develop quickly 
from the leaf nodes. Or you can fill a pan pot with 
potting soil and insert several stolons around the 
pot, with the number of stolons depending on the 
size of the pot. Keep the number of stolons down to 
avoid the pot quickly becoming too crowded. Place 
the pot in a large plastic bag or under a clear dome 


BLOOMLALA 
Adorn Yourself in Violets 


Beautiful clothing items featuring African violets from Bloomlala! " 
Use code J OY wien you order online and AVSA 


receives a portion of the proceeds. 
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and the stolons will root in a few weeks. Gradually 
expose them to less humid room air if you plan to 
grow them outside of a terrarium-like atmosphere. 


Any plant grown 


hanging ... will tend to 


dry out more quickly. 


Some growers treat episcias more like their saintpau- 
lia cousins and grow them as a single-crowned plant 
for show. They remove all of the new stolons as the 
plant grows, leaving only the main crown. The 
remaining leaves usually grow much larger than 
normal. Growers disbud the blooms until before a 
show like we do for African violets and are rewarded 
with a mass of blooms when the plants are allowed 
to flower. 


You will be rewarded if you try growing Episcia ‘Jim’s 
Specialty’ or any of the other numerous Jim Bodner 
hybrids with the alpha name “Jim’s.” 


a & 


bloomlala.com/collections/violet 
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Episicia 
‘Cleopatra’ 


= 4 a. aa Exhibited by: Robbie McMeel 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Best in Class, 2017 


Petrocosmea 
‘Short’nin’ Bread’ 


SAS AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Exhibited by: Linda Hall 


A 
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Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 


Columnea ‘Firebird’ 


Exhibited by: Paul Sorano, 
Lyndon Lyon Greenhouses 

Best Other Gesneriad — 
Commercial, 2017 


Primulina 
dryas latifolia 


Exhibited by: Richard Nicholas 
2nd Best Other Gesneriad, 2016 
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Pro Tips for Violet Photography 


By Richard Craft Las Vegas, Nevada 


Last year, when our annual national convention 
was canceled due to the pandemic, a team of vol- 
unteers banded together and created the 2020 AVSA 
Virtual Violets Convention website. Among the most 
popular sections were the New Introductions Gal- 
lery and the African violet, design, and gesneriad 
exhibits. All those photos were submitted by you, 
members of AVSA, and so many others around the 
world. 


Shortly following the news that this year’s 75th 
Anniversary convention in Atlanta was canceled, 
AVSA announced that we would have another online 
convention, the Cyber Diamond Celebration Conven- 
tion beginning on May 30. 


This means that we will once again be asking you to 
submit your photos so that the world can see the 
beautiful plants you are growing. To help you take 
great pictures of your African violets, gesneriads 
and designs, I’ve asked a panel of experienced 
photographers to share their advice — Stephen 
Covolo-Hudson, Tom Glembocki, Winston Goretsky, 
Mel Grice and Dale Martens (see bios on page 30). 


Photo 1. 2009 Reno Convention, Best Robinson 
Collection: Rob’s Lucky Stroke, Rob’s Strobe Light, 
and Rob’s Fuddy Duddy. Photo by Tom Glembocki. 
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We will once again be 


asking you to submit 


your photos... 


You'll discover that each photographer has a pre- 
ferred camera setup. Whether it’s an older model 
smartphone or the latest mirrorless digital single- 
lens reflex (DSLR) camera, Stephen reminds us that, 
“It’s the user, not the camera type or model, that 
takes a great capture. So, use what you know, but the 
details matter in photography of your plants.” 


Tom adds, “For web use almost all modern-day 
cameras are great. Some of the smartphones even 
take pictures as good as a DSLR of several years ago. 
Specifically, phones such as the Samsung Galaxy 20 
or the Google Pixel series have been judged the best 
you can get in cellphone cameras.” I’ll throw in my 
pick for the best camera phone based on top reviews: 
Apple iPhone 12 Pro Max. Whichever brand you 
prefer, today’s smartphone cameras are an excellent 
choice to quickly upload high-quality photos to the 
internet. 


Work Space 

While candid shots of your plants on a coffee table or 
a windowsill are fine, it is much better to stage your 
plants in an uncluttered area to avoid detracting 
from the central focus of the photo — your beauti- 
fully grown plant. 


When you are entering a plant in a show, you take 
several steps to prepare the plant. Be sure the leaves 
are free of debris; check the leaves for any damage 
and consider rotating the plant so that the best side 
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is facing the camera lens; carefully arrange the blos- 

soms for maximum visual impact. Once you have 

prepared your plant, stage it in your shooting area. 

“Pay attention to the background. It makes or breaks 

a great photo,” says Stephen. (See photos 2 and 3.) 
c s - 


Photos 2 and 3. Background makes a difference, as 
seen in these photos of Streptocarpus ‘UA-Mavaka’. 
Note the distracting background on the plant stand 
(top) and some post-production work to eliminate the 
background (bottom). Photos by Stephen Covolo. 
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Mel adds, “A light gray background makes all plants 
and flower arrangements pop. | absolutely hate black 
backgrounds. They suck all of the life out of the 
plant/flowers. Take the time to stage your plant with 
no distracting backgrounds (no wrinkles in cloth or 
prints on fabric).” In contrast, however, Dale normally 
uses a dark background. 


Photo 4. Jay Sespico taking a photo of Nematanthus 
‘Black Gold’ at the Ohio State AVS show in 2018. Two 
OTT (craft) lights — one on either side of the plant — 
can be adjusted, and no flash is necessary. Photo 5. 
Gray cloth clipped to a large piece of cardboard makes 
for an easy photo background. Nematanthus ‘Black 
Gold’ with gray background. Photos by Mel Grice. 
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| purchased wrinkle-resistant cloth backgrounds in 
several colors for my home studio. My preferred 
colors are royal blue and powder blue. 


According to Winston, “Try to create a ‘space’ or 
niche in which to photograph your subject material. 
This will help to eliminate distracting backgrounds, 
provide a neutral or complementary color behind the 
subject, and allow you to properly light the ‘scene’ in 
order to acquire a good image. You can drape a towel 
over the back of a chair and set it in a bright, natural 
light location in your home,” he says. 


Lighting 

Once you have an area set aside to stage your plants, 
the available lighting becomes an important factor. 
Tom says, “Use good lighting. If you have good light 
coming from a window that is not direct sunlight, the 
blossoms will take on more of a three-dimensional 
effect.” Winston agrees, adding, “Avoid direct sun- 
light, as this creates harsh shadows.” 


See Winston’s lighting setup in photo 6. He is using a 
pair of umbrella softboxes positioned to either side of 
the focal area. Like Winston, | use a pair of umbrella 
softboxes in my home studio. However, on the road, | 
use portable, rechargeable LEDs, which are dimmable. 


Photo 6. Winston’s niche using umbrella softboxes for 
lighting. Photo by Winston Goretsky. 


To Flash or Not To Flash 

Most high-end flashes have settings to control the 
intensity of the flash with through-the-lens (TTL) 
metering, meaning that the camera and flash com- 
municate with each other. In automatic mode, the 
flash sensor measures the light output. The measure- 
ment of the flash output is independent of the 
camera light meter. 
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However, using the built-in flash or an external flash 
on the hot shoe is very limiting because the flash 
goes straight at your subject. In general, if you’re 
not familiar with adjusting settings on your cam- 
era and flash, Stephen recommends: “Don’t use a 
flash. It washes out the plants and overexposes the 
photo. Photograph in bright indirect light and pay 
attention to your white balance for the truest color 
renditions.” 


Dale is one who knows how to properly set up and 
configure a flash. “I use ... a Nikon ring-flash attach- 
ment (see photo 7), but also set up a small LED desk 
lamp to highlight leaves and flowers to give the 
photo a more three-dimensional look.” (See photos 
8 and 9.) 


Personally, | rarely use flash. My DSLR and camera 
phone have excellent low-light sensors that give me 
great photos in less-than-ideal light conditions. 


Photo 7. The ring flash has its own batteries and screws 
on the lens. Dale turns it on and the LED lights enable 
her to get within an inch of the flower for close-up 
photos. Photo by Dale Martens. 
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side and point downward. Photos by Dale Martens. 
Camera Settings 
Your plant is ready to go. How about your camera? 
What are some considerations you should be making 
about your camera equipment? 


Stephen says, “Quit using automatic mode and prac- 
tice with manual mode on your camera; start telling 
the camera what you want it to do. There are a mul- 
titude of videos on the internet on how to shoot in 
manual mode. Today’s smartphones even have op- 
tions/settings to take captures in manual mode.” 


Winston adds, “Set your camera to shoot in RAW 
mode and use software later to crop and save your 
images. RAW mode captures all the image infor- 
mation and allows for adjustments, whereas JPG 
compression eliminates information and produces a 
final version. Your original RAW image should be 
thought of as the master and the cropped and saved 
image should be your final. Save in PNG format to 
preserve more image information in the file.” 


Note that the PNG format is best for pictures being 
displayed on the web, and does not work for AVM. Ex- 
port photos to high-resolution JPG or TIF if photos 
will be published in a print publication. 


Winston suggests how to ensure a photo works in 
print or online. “Photograph at the highest resolution 
possible. Print material requires 300 dpi to look 
good, whereas digital media only needs 72 dpi. 
Downsampling an image for the internet is possible 
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Photo 8. The base of this Streptocarpella is translucent with maroon dots. 
Dale highlighted the plant’s base with an LED flashlight, then the entire plant 
with the camera’s flash. In Photoshop, she could easily blacken out the 
lashlight, or just close in from the sides to eliminate the flashlight. Photo 9. 
Streptocarpus ‘Dale’s Baby Bluebirds’ in a 2.5-inch pot. The goal was to 
highlight all the flowers without overexposing any. Dale used the camera’s 
lash, but also pointed the LED desk lamp’s light to come from the upper left 


from a high-resolution image, but 
creating a print quality image from 
low resolution does not produce 
the desired results. 


“1 like to use a 50 mm macro lens 
(“Micro” in the Nikon world), which 
gives me a 1:1 image ratio. This is 
important because size of the sub- 
ject is projected onto the sensor at 
the exact same size it is in real life,” 
says Winston. 


At the 2019 Houston Convention, 
the overhead lighting cast a green- 
ish hue in the showroom and sales- 
room, resulting in many casual 
pictures having that awful green 
tone. To overcome this, we used a setting in our 
cameras called white balance. Basically, the camera 
adjusts by adding the opposite color to bring the 
color temperature back to neutral. Most, if not all, 
DSLRs have a setting for automatic white balance 
(AWB) or users can set it manually. 


Many high-end cameras on phones have white 
balance settings. These might come in a preset form 
such as incandescent, tungsten, fluorescent, flash, 
daylight, shade or cloudy, or they might use the 
kelvin (K) value for color temperature correction. You 
might be able to download an app if your phone 
doesn’t support these functions. 


Focus 

“Focus is critical,” says Dale. “Turn off any fans and 
hold your breath when you press the shutter button 
so the photo stays in focus. Use a tripod if your 
photos tend to be out of focus.” She also uses the 
macro setting on her camera for great closeups. 


Winston explains in detail, “In order to achieve a 
sharp focus, | typically like to set my camera aperture 
between f/8 and f/10. The shutter speed should be 
set greater than 1/60th of a second to prevent blur- 
ring from “camera shake” when not using a tripod. 
l use the ‘aperture priority’ setting on my camera so 
| don’t have to worry about this.” 


Dale gives us one more helpful hint. “I am a hybrid- 
izer, so | want my photos to be in sharp focus and the 
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truest color | can get. | often take a live flower and 
hold it up to the computer screen and adjust with 
Photoshop to correct the computer’s color,” she says. 


| hope these tips will help you to become a better 
photographer of African violets, gesneriads and 
design projects. The bar was set last year when we 


Photographers’ Bios 


Stephen Covolo-Hudson 

Stephen has traveled the world with a desire to have 
great memories of frameable quality. Mostly self- 
taught, he read many books, watched lots of videos, 
and took one-on-one classes. “The real key is prac- 
tice, practice, and more practice. The best part with 
the digital format is your mistakes can be deleted. It 
was a natural segue to combine my love of hybrid- 
izing, growing, and showing African violets and 
Streptocarpus.” 


“My preferred camera body is a Canon 5D, but | 
capture quality photos using my smartphone with 
the manual mode found on the camera settings, 
shooting in RAW.” 


Tom Glembocki 

Tom has an undergraduate degree in electrical 
engineering. Among many skills, he was trained in 
portrait photography by the late Monte Zucker and 
Tom even had his own photo studio. He has been 
photographing the AVSA Convention for the AVSA 
Library Committee for 20 years. His current camera 
of choice is the Sony Alpha a6400 with Sony 18- 
135mm f/3.5-5.6 OSS lens. 


Mel Grice 

Mel is an avid photographer who takes photos of 
all plants at local and national shows. He is the 
editor of Gleanings, a monthly newsletter for The 
Gesneriad Society. His photos appear in Gleanings 
as well as the African Violet Magazine. 


Mel uses the camera on his iPhone 7, which “is light- 
years better than my expensive DSLR camera with 
fancy lens attachments. Newer iPhone models have 
even better depth of field features built in.” 


Winston J. Goretsky 
“Pve always enjoyed photographing, as a young 
child who started with a manual film camera, 
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had a great number of quality photos submitted. 
What will this year bring? 


Check the website (africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org) 
often for updated details on how and when to sub- 
mit photos of your plants and designs. 


through the advancements of color film technology 
and the eventual digital era of today. I’ve always had 
an appreciation of capturing nature — especially 
plants and flowers — in a format that allows others 
to see them through my eyes. Whatever way you 
have — or choose — to photograph, make sure 
you’re having fun, and that you see the final image 
in your mind, as you would like to share it with 
others. Practice your skill, and good luck with your 
images.” 


Winston is currently using the Nikon D3X with a 
60mm Micro lens and a Leica Q mirrorless full 
frame. 


Dale Martens 

Dale is on The Gesneriad Society’s convention pho- 
tography team. She is a renowned hybridizer of 
African violets and many gesneriads. “The Gesne- 
riad Society has show entry classes for photography 
entries and I’ve won my share of ribbons. | often 
enter a macro-photo of flowers.” 


Dale’s main camera is a point-and-shoot Nikon 
CoolPix 4500 with no additional lens attachments. 


Richard Craft 

| began working with the AVSA Library Committee at 
the 2017 Orlando Convention, taking photos of the 
showroom plants. The photos appear on the AVSA 
website. | am currently using a Sony a7 Ill. Lenses 
used most often are the Sony FE 24-70 f/2.8 GM lens 
and the Sony FE 50mm f/2.8 macro lens. 


AVSA Social Media Streams 

AVSA’s new website has a page featuring a compi- 
lation of all our social media sites (Facebook, Insta- 
gram and Pinterest.) You’ll find many user-submit- 
ted photos at: www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica. 
org/look/avsa-social-media-streams/ 
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Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 


Cajun’s Fair Maiden 


Exhibited by: Debbie MclInnis 

Hybridized by: B. Thibodeaux 

Best African Violet in Show, Best Standard, 2018 
Standard 
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Annual Appeal —@rican 


Violet 
Society of 
America 


Beginning with our 75th anniversary year AVSA is embarking ona plan to 
help support the society to ensure continued growth, modernization, and 
stability to see our way to a very successful path to 100 years! 


All members, new and old, will benefit 
from a strong society. Each year AVSA 
will undertake an annual appeal for 
donations to help support the various 
expenses we have that are not financed 
through the collection of dues. These 
expenses are entirely dependent on the 
generosity of donations from members, 
non-members, Affiliates and Councils, 
and Vendors. If you desire a modern 
and successful society we need and 
appreciate your support! 


Celebration 


> 
a 


2021 
= 


a 


The very first annual appeal 
target is named "THERE'S NEVER 
BEEN A BETTER TIME TO BEA 
BOOSTER"!!! At present, the 
Booster Donations help AVSA 
maintain various programs & 
services, despite the current 
pandemic challenges. These 
donations help solidify the sta- 
bility of your society. Planning 
for the future also helps us avoid 
the need for emergency fund 
raising. We are planning for a 
strong future. 


For more information, contact 


7 fundadvancement@avsa.org 
1946-2021 / 


OO —EEE 
—Se ee 
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The goal is to raise $20,000. This annual appeal will run from March 1st until 
April 15, 2021. During this time only, donors may qualify to receive a 
premium gift! These gifts were developed to commemorate AVSA's 75th 
Anniversary. You will definitely want one of these to remember this special 
year, and this is the only way you can get one. Here are the giving levels: 


¢ $40 donation receives a card holder (for credit card, | ) Card holder 
driver's license, etc.) which attaches to the back of a 
cell phone, customized with 75th Anniversary logo. 


* $100 donation receives a notepad with pen, 
customized with 75th Anniversary logo. 


« $250 donation receives a trifold portfolio 
customized with 75th Anniversary logo. 


* $500 donation receives all three or a 
wireless portable charger, customized 
with 75th Anniversary logo. 


Trifold portfolio 
(closed): 7.25” x 9.5" 


Wireless portable 
charger: 3" x 6" 


So hurry, join the fun, and get your 
choice of premium gifts in return. 


All gifts will be mailed out approximately May ist 


Visit the website for a downloadable Donation Form, 
or donations can be made through our website, just click on "Donate." 


www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org 


bg 
heres never heen A bet, tet lime Co be G BQ.—STER 
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A Look at Birthmarking 


By Amy Cash-Allison Somonauk, Illinois 


Birthmarking develops randomly on African vio- 
lets due to a plant’s genetic instability, and it can be 
a source of frustration since it is often a precursor to 
a sported plant that does not fit the description, and 
thus, can’t be exhibited in shows. In my case, birth- 
marking also leads to curiosity. | had a baby plant of 
Kentucky Berry Bush that | grew from a leaf, and it 
showed birthmarking (light areas) from a young age 
(see Photo 1). 


Photo 1 (top) shows birthmarking in young Kentucky 
Berry Bush. Photo 2 shows bloom stalk changes as 
plant matures. 
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The description for this cultivar is: Kentucky Berry 
Bush (D. Rollins) Double medium pink star/variable 
green edge. Dark green, serrated/red back. Semimin- 
iature. 


Notable Differences 

This particular plant, as you can see from the photo, 
didn’t really have dark green leaves. Mostly, they 
were medium green with a normal back and some 
birthmarking in dark green (with corresponding red 
reverse birthmarking.) But birthmarking often por- 
tends a sport in the flower colors, so | always watch 
with interest to see what will happen when the plant 
finally blooms. 


As the plant came into bud, | noticed a slight differ- 
ence in the bloom stalks as they emerged from the 
foliage. The peduncles and pedicels had some varia- 
tion in colors. Most of them were a light reddish color, 
but some were noticeably lighter and lacked the 
reddish hue. In one particular case, there were two 
of these “opposites” on a single bloom stalk. 


In Photo 2, you can see my sweet dog’s beautiful 
white fur, and the differences in the peduncles ona 
single pedicel as shown by the arrow. It also shows 
that the tiny sepals behind the buds are different 
colors. The bloom stalk on the bottom is light green- 
ish white, whereas the upper left stalk is showing 
more color. The arrow shows the “divided” bloom 
stalk made up of both colors. 


As the flowers began to open, it was clear that there 
were differences in these blooms, as shown in Photos 
3 and 4. In Photo 3, I’ve again highlighted, with a 
hand-drawn arrow, the odd bloom stalk that pro- 
duced both types of flowers. The lighter green stalks 
produced whiter flowers that showed barely any 
blush in the eyes and a faint tinge of green edge. And 
although the timing of these two photos is deceiving 
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due to the age of the blooms, the whiter flowers 
actually were a smidge smaller than the pinker ones. 


Photo 3 (top) Arrow points to bloom stalk prod ucing 
two “opposites” on one stalk. Photo 4 shows color 
differences in blooms. 
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Labeling it a Sport 

It was interesting to watch these flowers develop, 
but this is now considered a sport — a random 
mutation, labeled only as ‘Semiminiature No-ID’. 
While pretty, and fascinating in its uniqueness, it 
does not match the description for either possible 
cultivar. 


The pink blooms look identical to Kentucky Goose- 
berries, so it is possible my leaf was mislabeled. 
However, we can never make those kinds of assump- 
tions. 


Birthmarking can make a plain-foliage plant look 
interesting, and it’s often asked if this type of marking 
will propagate if you put down a leaf. In my exper- 
ience, the answer is sometimes yes, but usually no. 


I’ve found that the birthmarking trait can be passed 
down in a plant, but that doesn’t mean that the 
markings will reproduce themselves in the same 
pattern or density again. For that matter, the babies 
could come up perfectly normal at first and then 
show signs of birthmarking later. Still, it is an inter- 
esting phenomenon to observe with violets, and 
taking a close look at early stages can be very telling 
if you’re impatient like | am. 
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Contest Entry — 


The Plight of My Abandoned Violets 


Marge Farrand Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Several years ago, after retirement, my husband, 
Bill, and I decided that the winters in Michigan were 
getting to be a bit much for us and the warmth and 
sunshine of Florida called our names. We are for- 
tunate because our family had inherited a condo in 
Sarasota from Bill’s parents when they passed away, 
and we made the decision to spend most of the win- 
ter — November to April — there in warmer weather. 
There was one big stumbling block, however ... 
what to do with my collection of more than 200 vio- 
lets for the 6 months or so that we would be gone. 


My first inclination was to pack them all up and take 
them with me! | really enjoy early mornings fussing 
over my plants with coffee in hand. Whatever would 
| do for those couple of hours each morning if | didn’t 
have my plants to tend to? My husband quickly put 
an end to that plan after pointing out that we would 
barely have enough room in the car for all we needed 
to take, let alone a multitude of boxes filled with 
violets. Then | sadly thought that perhaps my time of 
caring for my large collection and participating in our 
local sales and local and national shows might be 
coming to an end, because my plants would never 
live through a winter with little care. 


Coming Up with a Plan 

That was just too sad for me to consider, so | began 
to eye my neighbors more closely. Did one of them 
have an inclination for houseplants and gardening? 
Would they be willing to come in and mix the fertil- 
izer water and fill all the reservoirs on a weekly basis? 
Would they be willing to water the mats and adjust 
the plants as they grew and leaned toward the light? 
How about removing all the buds and blossoms as 
soon as they appeared? Could | impose on them that 
much and trust that they wouldn’t miss a week? I’ve 
got the most wonderful neighbors in the world, but | 
just couldn’t bring myself to rope them into all that 
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responsibility when they knew little to nothing about 
growing violets. | was getting desperate. 


I still have to prepare 


my plants for my long 


absence. 


Then, Bill and | talked about the wonderful young 
woman who cleans our home throughout the sum- 
mer. We needed someone to stop by regularly and 
check the house during the cold Michigan winter. 
Debbie would be great for that and it would also 
provide her some income throughout the winter 
when she wouldn’t be doing the housekeeping. | 
knew and trusted her and she had always shown an 
interest in the violets, even taking home a few that | 
had given her to enjoy. 


Luckily, she agreed, and has been a blessing to us 
ever since. She even will send pictures occasionally 
to show how the plants have grown and will inquire 
about any that don’t seem to be doing well. As our 
house checker, she’s always willing to do what it 
takes and to keep a vigilant eye out on the rest of the 
house as well. Problem solved! 


Preparing the Plants 

Despite Debbie’s help, | still have to prepare my 
plants for my long absence, which is a major effort. | 
repot each plant that has not been repotted recently, 
take it down to just a few leaves and remove all blos- 
soms. The rest are groomed down to a few leaves as 
well. This creates the room on my shelves for the 
plants to grow over the winter. Many of these plants 
will develop suckers because of disbudding and all 
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will grow essentially untouched all winter. | also 
leave some of my starter plants that are just too small 
to repot in their 3-ounce Solo cups over the winter. 
They are beyond ready to pot up by the time | return! 
| even put down leaves to propagate and bloom 
stalks to do their thing in my absence. Both do well 
without my impatient urge to swoop down and tear 
them apart even before they are quite ready. 


Photos 1-3. Ko’s Green Dragonfly ready to prepare for 
its long, lonely winter. From top to bottom: before 
repotting, after being taken down and repotted, and 
all the leftovers. 
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Photo 4. A shelf on my stand ready for my departure, 
with all plants taken down. 


Returning Home 

As you can imagine, after an absence of 6 months 
with no grooming or transplanting, my growing area 
is a jungle when | return at the beginning of May. 
Many plants have suckers and most are overflowing 
their pots. | ask Debbie to quit disbudding about 
4 weeks before my return, so | am also met with 
the beginning of a beautiful display of color and 
can soon see which plants are blooming true. It 
takes hours and hours of work, but shelf by shelf, 
they return to their gorgeous blooming and groomed 
selves. 


Photo 5. The same Ko’s Green Dragonfly when | 
returned in early May. 
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Photo 6. Ko’s Green Dragonfly after | had taken it down 
and repotted it a few days later. | got a nice, healthy new 
plant from that large sucker. 


It is such a joy to see them all beautiful and happy 
again. If | am lucky, | will have a few good enough 
to take to shows, maybe even a national one, but 
that is one of my biggest disappointments with my 
current schedule. Having said that, | feel so fortunate 
and grateful to have the chance to enjoy our warm 
winters and still keep my African violet collection. 


| cannot grow the show plants that | used to be able 
to grow. They just cannot receive the grooming and 
transplanting they should have to make a large and 
beautiful plant. But | take a handful anyway, just 
because it’s fun to participate and | keep my fingers 
crossed that they eke out a few blue ribbons to keep 
my judging credentials intact. 


Booster Donations 


By Dianna Walston Kokomo, Indiana 


Donations received from November I, 2020, through December 31, 2020 Total: $800 


Booster Donations support AVSA ongoing general expenses. 


® Geneva — $100-$499 
Desert Sun AVS, Glendale, AZ 
In memory of deceased members in 2019 and 2020 
Lorrane P. Hifer, North Royalton, OH 
Sylvia Singh, Tiburon, CA 


® Multicolor — $50-$99 

Christine Asuega, Chicago, IL 
In memory of Gloria Arquette 

Kathy Bell, Tucson, AZ 

Christy Stevens, Bradford, VT 

Linda Sumski, St. Louis, MO 


§ Two-tone — $25-$49 
Albuquerque AVC, Albuquerque, NM 
Desert Sun AVS, Glendale, AZ 

In memory of Gloria Arquette 
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® Thumbprint — Under $25 
Debra C. Black, DeLand, FL 

Thelma Heinrich, Scottsdale, AZ 
Renee Juillard, San Antonio, TX 
JoAnn Levine, Billings, MT 

Mary E. March, Minneola, FL 

Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 
Sandra Sanders, Lebanon, OH 
Wilma J. Wolverton, Grain Valley, MO 
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Senior Judges: Important Notice 


By Barbara Werness 


Phone: 763-754-3918 Email: seniorjudges@avsa.org 


Senior Judges may apply for a renewal examina- 
tion between May 1 and September 1, 2021. Please 
refer any questions regarding the Senior Judge 
examination to Barbara Werness. 


The examination request form can be obtained on 
the AVSA web site in the Shows and Judges section 
under Member Content. The form includes instruc- 
tions for the $5 fee payment. Proof of three blue 
ribbons as per the AVSA Handbook, 2016 edition, 
page 83, should be sent with the form. (Proof of 
three blue ribbons is waived for the 2021 examina- 
tion.) 


You may receive the examination by email as a 
Microsoft Word document. If not received, follow up 
within 2 weeks. If you require a hard copy by postal 
mail, allow up to 3 weeks for delivery. Please specify 
whether you want the exam by email or as a hard 
copy. 


A printed hard copy (not email) of the exam must be 
returned to Barbara Werness by October 1, 2021, for 
grading. 


Advanced Judges who meet the requirements and 
wish to apply for their first Senior Judge examination 


Correction 


can use the same request form; but also need to send 
the following items of documentation of eligibility 
per AVSA Handbook, Page 85: This information is to 
be sent via postal mail to: Barbara Werness, 12354 
Naples Street NE, Blaine, MN 55449. 

1. List of all judging schools attended, grades, etc. 

2. Signed schedules of five AVSA shows judged 
(copy of signed title page with all show information 
is sufficient.) 

3. Verification of three blue ribbons earned per AVSA 
Handbook, 2016 Edition, Page 83. 


(Proof of three blue ribbons is waived and only 
three signed schedules are required for the 2021 
examination.) 


Apply by September 1, 2021. Applications post- 
marked after September 1, 2021, will be returned and 
application may be made next year. 


Please include email address and you will be notified 
when your exam is received. No exams will be 
returned until after October 15, 2021. 


On page 7 of the January/February 2021 issue of AVM, a photo of Senk’s 
Anemone was credited incorrectly. The photo was taken by Richard Craft. 


exhibited by Sam Cunningham an 
hybridized by D. Senk/R. Follett. 
Photo by Richard Craft. 
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Email: judges @avsa.org 


The new AVSA website is such a credit to the 
African Violet Society of America, and especially to 
those who created it. It is both gorgeous to behold 
and highly functional. Kudos to the dedicated indi- 
viduals who made this possible: Candace Baldwin, 
Tom Glembocki, Joyce Stork, Richard Craft, Winston 
Goretsky and Amy Carruth. 


Navigating the New Shows and Judges Page 

If you are familiar with the previous website, you 
should find the new website easy to navigate. Here’s 
how: 

1. Sign in as a member on the www.africanviolet 
societyofamerica.org website. 

2. To get to the Shows and Judges page, you can 
click on “Participate” in the upper right-hand 
corner. When the dropdown menu appears, click on 
Member (Only) Content. The other option is to click 
on “Member Content” at the bottom of the home 
page. 

3. Click on the “Leaders” icon. 

4. There will be a box that states, “See Shows and 
Judges Page.” Click on that box. 

5. Next, you will see icons for “Shows,” “Judges,” 
and “Judging Schools.” 

A. Shows: Find Rules and Procedures for an AVSA 
Standard Show here. Under this tab you can register 
a show and pay for an SSA Packet. You also can sub- 
mit your Affiliate Show Awards Report for “Tally 
Time” and the “And the Winners Are...” column. 
There is a box to click to contact the Schedule 
Approver and Shows & Judges directly. 

B. Judges: When you click on this tab, you will find 
information on qualifications and general rules for 
judges, as well as the categories of judges and 
requirements to achieve each level. The application 
for the Senior Judges Exam is here, as is a payment 
button to go with the application. You can purchase 
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Shows and Judges Committee 
By Mary J. Corondan, Chair 


the Handbook for Growers, Exhibitors and Judges 
as a printed version or PDF download. Updates for 
the 2016 Handbook have been compiled in a PDF 
version for your convenience and printing. 

C. Judging Schools: The Rules for Judging 
Schools and General Rules and Requirements for 
AVSA Teachers are located under the Judging 
Schools. A Judging School can be registered here 
by an affiliate. You can apply to be a teacher and 
there is an “AVSA Teaching Tools” guide that contains 
resources for AVSA Judging School Teachers. 


Senior judges should 


continue to take your 


senior exam on 


schedule. 


Approved Show Schedules from 2020 

If an affiliate had an AVSA show schedule approved 
in 2020 and did not have a show, that show sched- 
ule can be used in 2021 or 2022. Please notify Susan 
Anderson at scheduleapprover@avsa.org should 
your affiliate plan to do this. 


Reminder About Expiration of 

Judging Certificates 

As was previously stated in this column, all student 
and advanced judging certificates will not expire 
from 2020 until further notice. Expiration dates have 
been extended indefinitely. When shows and judg- 
ing schools begin to occur again, you will be notified 
of the expiration date of your certificate in this 
column. 
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For those of you taking your first senior judge’s 
exam, schedules from only three (rather than five) 
AVSA-approved (affiliate or convention) shows 
signed by the show or judge’s chair will be required 
to qualify for the examination during the pandemic. 
Proof of three blue ribbons will be waived until 
further notice. 


Senior judges should continue to take your senior 
exam on schedule. Proof of three blue ribbons will 
be waived until you are notified otherwise. If you 
continue to take the senior judge’s exam when due 
and score at least 93 points, your certificate will not 
expire during the pandemic. Remember that Master 
Judges may request a senior judge’s exam free of 
charge from the senior judge examiner. This makes 
for a great refresher course. The senior judge exam- 
iner will send you the answer key after October 1 so 
you can compare answers. Merely send a request to 
seniorjudges@avsa.org for your copy. 


Handbook Revision 

The revision of the Handbook for Growers, Exhib- 
itors and Judges is running behind schedule. Please 
continue to use the current handbook with the 
updates listed in the Shows and Judges column and 
on the website. 


Cyber Diamond Celebration 2021 

The 2020 Virtual Violets Convention was very well 
done and was well received by the membership. It 
is exciting that 2021 will see the undertaking of 
another online convention. This is an opportunity 
to display and enjoy violets, gesneriads and designs 
from around the globe for international viewership. 


Plans are to have the Judges’ Breakfast during con- 
vention week. This will be a live video meeting with 
a question-and-answer session. Everyone is invited 
to sip their hot coffee or tea as we address ques- 
tions regarding shows and judging. Please submit 
your questions by May 1, 2021, to judges@avsa.org. 
The success of this activity is dependent on your 
input. 


Make it a part of your plans to exhibit and attend the 
Cyber Diamond Celebration Convention online. 
After all, it is the 75th Anniversary of the African 
Violet Society of America. Let’s celebrate in style 
as violets continue to connect us, even during the 
pandemic. 


amazonsimile 
eee”? You shoo. Amazon gives, 


Did you know that Amazon has a program for shoppers to designate a charity of their choice, and 
Amazon will contribute a portion of every dollar you spend? Here’s an easy way to support the 
African Violet Society of America at NO EXTRA COST TO YOU! 

Just go to smile.amazon.com and follow the directions. 

Select African Violet Society of America as your organization to support. 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT! 
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Contest Entry — 


Having Fun with Design 
By Karyn Cichocki Lafayette, New Jersey 


Email: kdco5 @ptd.net 


| really enjoy entering designs and most of the 
time | have a lot of fun doing them. | hope that this 
article will help you to also get enjoyment from cre- 
ating them. Before | get to the fun part, | would like 
to go over how designs are judged. Although creating 
flower and plant arrangements is a form of art, there 
are certain rules and guidelines that exhibitors 
should follow. 


Scale of Points 
The scale of points is the same for both interpretive 
flower and plant arrangements; points are: 


Design 40 points 
Interpretation of schedule 15 points 
Distinction and originality 15 points 
Suitability of materials 10 points 
Relationship of materials 10 points 
Condition of materials 10 points 


Design 

As you can see, design earns the most points and is 
the most important part of the arrangement. The 
principles of design are those that you can feel (bal- 
ance, contrast, dominance, proportion, rhythm and 
scale) and the elements are those you see (color, 
form, line, pattern, space and texture). Some might 
think that the smaller a design, the easier it is to do 
because it requires less materials. But the smaller 
the design, the more important proportion and 
scale are. 


In a miniature design, the sizes of the accessories, 
container, blossom, and leaves on plant material 
matter. The size of the line material used also is crit- 
ical. You don’t want any of those to overpower the 
space or ruin the design’s balance. There are differ- 
ent types of designs — crescent, fan, horizontal, oval, 
S-shaped, triangular, vertical and zigzag. The type of 
design you choose can help with the interpretation. 
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Carefully sprayed 


flowers last a long 


time. 


Interpretation of Schedule 

| like to use color, texture and the line of the design 
to help with the interpretation instead of using an 
accessory. A friend and wonderful designer, Jan 
Murasko, used grape stems after removing the fruits 
from them to represent jacks, and they looked just 
like a pile of them. Instead of using mouse ears or a 
little Mickey Mouse statue for a title of Mickey Mouse, 
why not use black line material in a curve to mimic 
the curve of the ears? 


The color of the backdrop can enhance the interpre- 
tation. Color use is important in your interpretation; 
you wouldn’t want to use dark colors for a happy 
theme or light colors for a sad or dreary theme. Black 
and white designs are tricky, because often, a white 
blossom is not easy to find, but why not paint a blos- 
som black or white with spray paint? Depending on 
the show schedule, you also might remove the 
anthers (pollen sacs). | use regular spray paint (in- 
stead of floral) since it is cheaper and works just as 
well with a bit of practice. Regardless of the spray 
paint you use, hold it away from the flower and spray 
a bit at a time to avoid damaging the flower. 


Carefully sprayed flowers last a long time. | really 
enjoy entering underwater arrangements and have 
quite a collection of containers. | pick a container 
based on how its size and shape will support a design 
that best interprets the class title. For example, if the 
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title has to do with flowing water, | like to use a long 
container to create a horizontal design. | use a shell, 
rock or leaves to cover the pin holder; | find that 
using rocks or marbles to cover the pin holder can 
detract from the design. 


Distinction and Originality 

The longer you enter or judge designs, the less dis- 
tinction and originality you might see. It is my opin- 
ion that some design rules in place limit how distinct 
or original a designer can be. | entered a suspended 
design for an arrangement in which the class descrip- 
tion didn’t require a suspended design. | later heard 
judges ask if that was allowed because the class de- 
scription didn’t say the design should be suspended. 
When judges look at a design that is distinct and orig- 
inal, they should be remarking primarily about how 
clever the designer was. As judges, we should be 
looking for the positive first, and not the negative. 


Fortunately, there are more designers who are think- 
ing outside the box and doing different types of de- 
signs, which are starting to be accepted. A design has 
one anchor point, so whether it is on the table, hang- 
ing from a dowel, or off the back of the niche, it is ac- 
ceptable. A designer shouldn’t be penalized because 
a judge has never seen a design done in an unusual 
manner, as long as it is in accordance with the show 
schedule. 


Suitability of Materials 

Everything used in the design should be suitable for 
the title or feeling of the design. For example, would 
you use a piece of an evergreen if the title had a 
desert theme, or dark colors and heavy line material 
for a childlike theme? 


Relationship of Materials 

Unless you are entering an abstract design, all the 
components used in a design should relate to one 
another. They shouldn’t fight against each other 
unless that is part of the interpretation. A design 
titled “All Shook Up” that | did for a gesneriad show 
was created as an abstract design. | find abstract 
designs hard to accomplish because we are so 
trained to have a focal point, and abstract designs 
should not have one. | knew that | had accomplished 
my goal when | saw a comment on the score sheet 
saying that the lines were “too disturbing.” 
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Everything used in the 
design should be 


suitable for the title or 


feeling of the design. 


Condition of Materials 

Although a plant used in a design doesn’t have to be 
culturally perfect, it should be clean and free of 
pests and disease. Plant material and flowers should 
look fresh. Backdrops should not be wrinkled (un- 
less intentional to add to the design) or stained. 
Mechanics, those materials used to hold the design 
together, shouldn’t be seen; if they are seen, they 
should blend into the design. 


Show Schedule 

The schedule is the law of the show and exhibitors 
must read it thoroughly to make sure that an exhibit 
they enter follows it. When | look at a design sched- 
ule for the first time, | choose those classes that jump 
out and pique my interest. | send my request to the 
design registrar as early as possible to guarantee | get 
into the classes | desire. I’ve found that the original 
idea | get from reading a class title usually is the best 
one | have, and | will lose it if | overanalyze it. 


Design descriptions that are kept brief give me more 
opportunities to be creative. Lengthy descriptions 
that almost tell you how to complete the design and 
all it should or should not include tend to limit the 
designer’s creativity. Having too much in a class 
description also can get a designer penalized for 
choosing not to incorporate something mentioned 
in the description unless, of course, it is required. As 
| put a design together, | reread the show schedule to 
make sure that I’m following it. A flower arrangement 
l entered at a state convention had a title to do with 
winter. | planned to use an icy blue flower in the 
design, but thankfully, one of the other designers 
pointed out that we were to use white flowers only. 
The design wouldn’t have been judged because it 
didn’t conform to the schedule. I’ve seen someone 
enter a plant arrangement in the flower arrangement 
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class or vice versa. Some shows assign someone to 
look over the design section to make sure that all the 
designs comply with the schedule. 


Stress 

Anyone who has entered a design has gotten totally 
stressed out, especially at show time, of course. The 
key is to do as much as possible ahead of time to 
eliminate some show-time stress. With less stress, 
the more fun and enjoyment you will experience. I’m 
usually doing other jobs at a show, so having the bulk 
of my designs done saves a lot of time and stress. | 
create the design at home when I’m relaxed, usually 
a week prior to the show. I’ve mulled the class titles 
I’ve chosen around in my head, glancing at the show 
schedule and sometimes drawing a few pictures and 
making notes on the schedule. 


My husband also has hobbies, so at times, we have 
our projects spread around the living room, so we 
support each other. It is helpful to keep a relaxing 
atmosphere and if possible, work on designs in an 
area that doesn’t require complete cleanup when 
finished for the day. | also try to have a list of the blos- 
soms and plant material | need to finish the design 
and usually bring a selection with me. Nothing is 
worse than being unable to find the blossom or 
blooming plant that you need for your design. 


Design Box 

| have a plastic storage box that contains all my basic 
supplies — glue gun, glue sticks, tools, a tape meas- 
ure, small cans of spray paint, florist wire and tape, 
masking tape and florist Stickum (green and white), 
a variety of pin holders, a variety of cap tops to hold 
blossoms and plant material, plus more. Having it all 
in one place means that | will more than likely have 
whatever | need at the show, which reduces stress, 
and | can just pull out that box when I’m working on 
my designs at home to avoid searching for those 
items. 


If I’m traveling to a show via plane, | have a small 
tackle box in which | put the essentials; the box fits 
in my checked luggage. Most designers are happy to 
help if you have forgotten something, but it is always 
easier to use familiar tools. | think the most impor- 
tant tool that I have is my trusty glue gun; | would be 
lost without it. 
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The Fun Part 

| have a collection of niches that I’ve either made or 
received from friends that match or are marked up 
with the sizes of most of the shows. A wonderful de- 
signer and teacher, Edward Bradford, gave me his, 
which are made out of wood with hinged sides so 
they fold up (see Photo 1). You also can make them 
out of cardboard or foam board. Using a correct-sized 
niche helps ensure that the design will fit in the 
niches at the show. If itis a freestanding design, you 
need to keep measuring the design as you assemble 
to ensure that it doesn’t exceed the limits designated 
in the schedule. 


Photo 1. A wooden hinged niche to fit most show 

schedule sizes. 
Those of us who have been in design for some time 
have a collection of line material, stands (such as 
candleholders), containers (I have a collection of 
miniature vases), and cloth and paper backdrops 
(see photos 2 through 5). | have them organized in 
several boxes that live in my attic and | bring them 
down near show time so | can easily “shop” among 
them. It is easy to fall into doing a standard design 


; 


Photo 2. Collection of small stands for designs. 
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Photo 3 (left). Embroidery hoops and metal rings for suspended or curved designs. Photo 4. | collect natural 
materials and purchase line material. My husband works with metal so | shop in his scrap bin for pieces | can use. 
The flat white piece in the foreground is one of these. Photo 5. | love to use the seed pods from locust trees, 
milkweed and teasel. Weighted cup pin holders are essential to hold and keep line material where you want it. 


every time and just switching out a few things to fit 
the class title, but it is a lot of fun to think outside 
the box and use materials you haven’t used before. 


Plant Arrangement 

Now, | will show how | put together a plant arrange- 
ment titled “Smoky Mountain Memories,” a class 
from the 2014 Nashville Convention that was spon- 
sored by Optimara (designers purchased a plant 
from them). | knew the flower on the plant was 
green, so | used that color to tie in the rest of the 
design. | used a medium green candlestand to bring 
the plant to about mid-niche height so the plant 
would appear to be floating in the mist. | used a piece 
of driftwood as my line material and hot-glued it to 
the candleholder so that it would remain in place. 


White tulle (netting) would be my mist and help to 
hide the stand. Since | wouldn’t have the plant until 
| got to convention, | used one of my standards to 
make sure that | had the wood in the right place and 
the height of the stand was correct. The material that 
| used for the backdrop was a medium green with 
swirling patterns that look like clouds. | have a heavy 
cardboard box that was used for packing bananas, 
and | put a layer of plastic bags on the bottom and 
then nestle my designs on top of them, putting other 
bags around to support everything so it doesn’t 
move around during travel. My backdrop was ironed 
to the appropriate size for the niche and hung ona 
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hanger in the car so that it wouldn’t wrinkle. | was 
going to use some Arborvitae from the garden to 
represent the pine trees in the Smoky Mountains, but 
while at a rest stop on my drive down, | noticed some 
pine trees that would be perfect. | didn’t want to take 
them from the rest area so | kept an eye out and saw 
the trees along an exit, stopped and clipped a few 
(yes, | carry clippers in my design box). The needles 
were about 2 inches long and had small cones on 
them, which would be perfect. 


Once | could enter the showroom to work on my 
designs, | brought all my supplies into the show- 
room. | placed backdrops into the niches, and then 
just placed my designs into the niches, since | had 
worked on them from home. | stood back to make 
sure that | had the angle right. | spread out news- 
paper, took the plant | got out of the pot, gently 
removed some loose soil off the root ball and then 
wrapped it in plastic wrap. | carefully folded up the 
extra soil and newspaper and threw them away. It is 
always important to keep the work area clean and to 
leave room for other designers on the worktable. 


| then wrapped the root ball in a piece of the back- 
drop material that | already had cut. If any part of the 
root ball shows, the material helps it blend in with 
the backdrop. | placed the plant on the candleholder, 
stabbing the root ball with the spike on the holder 
and holding everything in place with either clear 
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fishing line or hot glue. | placed the pine branches 
where | wanted them, complementing the line of the 
wood and the plant placement, and then added the 
tulle. | once again stood back to make sure that noth- 
ing reached past the dimensions of the niche and 
that no mechanics were showing. See Photo 6 for the 
finished product. 


Photo 6. “Smoky Mountain Memories” final display for 
the 2003 national convention. 


Flower Arrangement 
| basically follow the same steps for flower arrange- 
ments that | use for plant arrangements. | want my 
flowers and any plant material that | use to remain 
fresh, so | hot glue the plastic caps in place that will 
hold their water source. A friend 
has given me caps from syringes, 
but you can cut straws and put hot 
glue in one end to close it off. A 
weighted pin cup holder (see Photo 
5) secures line material and can 
also be filled with water to keep 
plant material fresh. Exhibitors can 
also hot glue larger plastic holders 
in place as water reservoirs for 
plant material that is placed higher 
in the design. 


| use fake flowers to help practice 
the proper placement of the caps 
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so | don’t have to mess with placement at the show. 
| paint the caps a color that helps them blend in with 
the design and backdrop so that they won’t be that 
visible. Judges deduct points for any mechanics that 
show in a design. For underwater arrangements, | 
use distilled water, and | like to use grapevine for my 
line material and | know that it won’t bleed out into 
the water. If you are using any plant, line, rock, or 
shell that you haven’t used before, put it in water for 
at least 24 hours to make sure that it won’t bleed, 
which can discolor and ruin the water arrangement. 
| hot glue everything together using a pin cushion, 
shell or rock for the base, and florist Stickum to hold 
the base to the glass container. As I’m putting the 
design together, | keep placing it in the glass container 
to make sure that nothing will be touching the sides 
or come above the top. Remember that curved con- 
tainers magnify everything and sometimes will make 
the design look like it is touching the glass. Because 
of this, almost all the containers | have are flat sided. 


Photo 7 shows a horizontal underwater arrangement 
| was very happy with that won best in class, best 
flower arrangement, and might have won best in 
design until a judge questioned the size of the 
container. | was so focused on using that container, 
| did not check the length, which was 14 inches; 
the show schedule indicated the maximum size 
was 12 inches. So, my 2 seconds of excitement were 
dashed away when the arrangement was eliminated 
from consideration because it didn’t meet the sched- 
ule requirements. That’s another reason to check 
and double-check the show schedule. 


Photo 7. Well-received horizontal underwater arrangement with the wrong 
size of container for the show schedule. 
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Outside the Box 

Have fun with your designs, try new things and 
stretch the limits. Thinking outside the box might get 
you those full 15 points for distinction and originality. 
Why not do a suspended design when it isn’t called 
for (see Photo 8), or have your underwater design 
attached to the back of the glass, as Vickie Crider 
cleverly did at the Buffalo convention (see photos 9a, 
9b, and 10). 


Photo 8 (left). Suspended design. Photos 9a and 9b. Vickie Crider’s clever underwater design attached to the back 


| hope that this article will give you some ideas to 
make your life a bit easier when creating designs and 
help you to have more fun. | create for my own 
enjoyment and if the judges like it, that is icing on the 
cake. Watch the next issue for some more ideas on 
thinking outside the box in design. 


of the glass (2018 Buffalo convention). Photo 10. “Thomas Edison” plant arrangement; other designers used 
lightbulbs, but | based my design on another Edison invention — the motion picture camera. 


Boyce Edens Research Fund 
By Randy G. Deutsch Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Donations received from September I, 2020, through December 31, 2020 Total: $275 


The Boyce Edens Research Fund supports research and scholarships. 


§ Geneva — $100-$499 
Desert Sun AVS, Glendale, AZ 
In memory of deceased members in 2019 and 2020 


® Two-tone — $25-$49 
Albuquerque AVC, Albuquerque, NM 
Desert Sun AVS, Glendale, AZ 

In memory of Gloria Arquette 
Missouri Valley AVC, Kansas City, MO 
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® Thumbprint — Under $25 
Thelma Heinrich, Scottsdale, AZ 
Renee Juillard, San Antonio, TX 
Lindsay Leonidas, Naperville, IL 

Gail Podany, Minnetonka, MN 
Michelle Warner, Vernon Rockville, CT 
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| In Memory 


Mary Boland 

This past year has brought loss to many. AVSA has 
suffered a loss too. One of our past presidents, Mary 
Boland, died on Dec. 23, 2020, in Alexandria, Virginia. 
Born in New London, Connecticut, on March 25, 
1927, she married her first love, Arthur Boland, and 
died 6 months after Art’s death. AVSA was her second 
love. 


Mary gave so much time and effort to the world of 
African violets and AVSA. She was a founding 
member of the Old Dominion African Violet Club, the 
Mid-Atlantic African Violet Society, the Baltimore 
African Violet Club, and the Potomac Judges’ Coun- 
cil. Active in Dixie AVS, she was an AVSA Master Judge 
and teacher and a mentor to many. She served on 
the AVSA Board of Directors for many years as 
chairman of the Plant Registration Committee and 
the Master Variety Committee. She was elected 
president of AVSA in 1989 and received a Hall of Fame 
award in 1996. 


Mary’s daughter Ginger has thanked her African 
violet friends, saying, “Growing up we were all 
dragged to African violet shows, where | remember 
big rooms of tables with plants and designs. | 
remember spending hours and hours at Tyson 
Corner Shopping Mall in their convention room 
downstairs,” she says. Ginger believes that Mary and 
Arthur attended more than 40 conventions over the 
years. 


Deeply interested in parliamentary procedure, Mary 
belonged to the Virginia State Association for Par- 
liamentarians and assisted AVSA in conducting Board 
of Directors meetings and chairing the Bylaws 
Committee. 


After her presidency, Mary continued to serve on 
various committees and attended conventions along 
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with her husband, Art. She last attended the Cherry 
Hill, New Jersey, convention in 2011. Those of us who 
worked with Mary fondly recognized her corre- 
spondence, typed in all caps. We all will miss her, and 
our thoughts and prayers are with her family. 


Bill Paauwe 

AVSA has lost another treasure. Bill Paauwe of 
Long Island, New York, passed away January 4, 2021. 
His Sweet Water AVS club members will really miss 
him. He and his wife, Kathryn, were commercial 
vendors in the 1980s and 1990s. Bill served on the 
AVSA Annual Index Chair for a number of years. 
Kathryn was his co-chair. 


Dorothy B. Whitaker 

Dorothy Bissett Whitaker, “Merritt Island Dorothy” 
died peacefully while under hospice care at Cape 
Canaveral Hospital in Cocoa Beach, Florida, on 
November 16, at the age of 75. Dorothy will be dearly 
missed by her husband, James Whitaker, and her 
children. Dorothy loved helping others, sharing her 
etiquette knowledge and being crafty. 


Dorothy (DoDe) was an avid gardener and an active 
member of the African Violet Society of America for 
many years, running their national conventions and 
competing as a grower and designer. “Green Thumb” 
DoDe was also a talented florist and attended Temple 
University where she studied Horticulture. 
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| AFRICAN VIOLET MAGAZINE Editor 


Teresa Odle, our African Violet Magazine editor, 
is retiring July 1 after three years as editor. 


The AVSA Executive Committee has appointed an 
Editor Search Committee to begin work finding a 
qualified replacement. Please feel free to share this 
brief description of the job and to guide interested 
editors to our website for a complete description. 


The African Violet Society of America (AVSA), a 
501(c)3 nonprofit corporation, is seeking a detailed, 
professional production and content editor for its 
full-color, bimonthly, print publication African Violet 
Magazine. The position is part-time and reports to 
the AVSA First Vice President. 


Job Brief 
We are looking for an experienced magazine editor 
with a good sense of what makes an interesting angle 
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to astory and how to manage all phases of print and 
digital publication. The editor will plan, coordinate, 
review, and edit content; work closely with writers; 
work with the advertising committee to increase the 
number of advertisers in the AVM; and work with 
AVSA staff and leaders to publish a magazine our 
members will find educational and informative. 


The successful candidate will have demonstrated 
experience in editing magazine content and a 
thorough understanding of standards for quality 
and accuracy, and of publishing principles. The goal 
is to provide exceptional, informative and engaging 
content. 


More Information 
The full job posting is available on the AVSA Website: 
www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org. 
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Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 


Streptocarpus ‘Lady Slipper Blue Ice’ 


AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Exhibited by: Richard Nicholas 
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S. 5c2 clone 
diplotrichus Parker 


Exhibited by: William Price 
Best Species African Violet, 


3rd Best African Violet in 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Show, 2015 


Streptocarpus ‘Emily’ 


AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky Exhibited by: Elaine Niece 
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UV: Feared and Forgotten 


By Dr. Minh Bui Rockville, Maryland 


When it comes to plant growth, much focus has 
been given to the portion of the visible light spec- 
trum termed photosynthetically active radiation 
(PAR). PAR is found between 400 and 700 nanometers 
(nm). This region encompasses the blue and red 
lights that are necessary for photosynthesis. 
However, in the past two decades, research on the 
nonvisible range has shown that far red (700 to 750 
nm range) light has tremendous benefits to plant 
development and flowering. 


Exploring UV Light 

Another part of the spectrum that rarely is discussed 
is ultraviolet (UV) light. UV is further divided into 
three types, based on wavelength and energy. The 
longer the wavelength, the lower the energy. 


UV-A (sometimes called near UV), with the longest 
wavelength and lowest energy of the three, is 
between 315 and 400 nm. Meanwhile, UV-B falls 
between 280 and 315 nm. The highest energy light 
source is UV-C, which is between 180 and 280 nm and 
is capable of causing severe side effects in people, 
such as DNA damage and cancer. 


Previous reports in the scientific literature have 
shown that flashes of UV-C result in a plant’s ability 
to fight off fungal pathogens (see source 1), and 
exposure to UV-B light increases photosynthetic per- 
formance (source 2). 


Other reports suggest that exposure to UV-A and 
blue light induce anthocyanin (red pigment) produc- 
tion in plants (source 3), and that UV-A and blue 
light accelerate flowering (source 4). However, 
growers have largely ignored this part of the spec- 
trum either due to fear, being unaware of the re- 
search, or overemphasis on the visible/PAR region 
of the spectrum. 
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Optimara Loyalty plants on wick watering and placed 
under 6400K grow bulbs alone (left) and under 6400K 
plus ultraviolet bulbs (right). Top: August 7, 2020; 
middle: December 10, 2020; bottom: December 19, 
2020. Note the plant on the left showing signs of root 
rot from lack of growth. 
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6400K Bulb Alone 


6400K + UV Bulb 


Spectra 


Relative Int 


"380 420 460 500 540 580 620 660 700 740 
Wavelength (nm) 


0.0 
380 420 460 500 540 580 620 660 700 740 780 
Wavelength (nm) 


CCT / CRI / Lux 


5800K / 83 / 3100 


4500K / 88/6100 


Width of plant (in) 7.75 


10.75 


Total No. of 4 
inflorescences 


9 


Total No. of buds 21 
& blooms 
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Average No. of 
blooms per 
inflorescence 


Graph: Spectral readings, plant width, and number of blooms on December 10, 2020. 


A Lighting Experiment 

Those who grow African violets with natural light 
already benefit from having UV in their lighting reg- 
imen, while those who grow with artificial lights 
have very little or lack this portion completely. In 
this mini-experiment, | purchased two Optimara 
Loyalty plants on August 1, 2020. | chose Optimara 
Loyalty because it was hybridized, selected, and 
grown under greenhouse conditions, where it is 
exposed to UV light daily. | immediately repotted the 
plants in my growing mix and placed them 6 inches 
apart under my 2-year-old T5HO 6400K fluorescent 
lights. 


The plant on the right in the photos received light 
from an additional UV-A LED CANAGROW Universal 
light bulb (approximately 400 nm), turned on for 
4 hours a day, and directed 6 inches from the crown. 
Both plants were wick watered and grown out for 
almost 5 months with results documented in the 
lower photos. | took images periodically to show- 
case differences. One major cultural difference is 
that the plant on the left in each photo failed to put 
on significant growth. Being that both plants are 
wick watered, when a plant is not actively growing 
and being constantly wicked, it begins to rot, so | 
was forced to stop wicking the plant on the left to 
prevent further rotting. 
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Meanwhile, the plant with the added UV-A light 
source yielded twice as many inflorescences, or 
blooms stalks, and three times as many blooms. 
Foliage growth was robust, the plant remained 
healthy, and wick watering posed no issues (see 
graph). 


Another part of the 
spectrum that rarely 


is discussed is 


ultraviolet light. 


Adding UV Light With Caution 

In the past two decades, more than 6,000 research 
articles from the scientific community have shown 
that UV light can have both positive and negative 
effects on plants. Usage of UV in horticultural prac- 
tice has only recently gained momentum in the 
cannabis industry. Here, | show that the addition 
of UV, a region of the spectrum many artificial light 
growers have little or a complete lack of knowledge 
in, can have a positive impact on African violets. 
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Since this mini-experiment, | have retrofitted three 
shelves, each with one Barrina UV LED blacklight 
bar with between 6400K and 3000K bulbs, and will 
be observing growth and flowering in the next 
year. A word of caution: minimize your exposure 
to UV light as much as possible. During the time the 
UV lights are on, | avoid the growing room as much 
as possible. If you must enter the room, use protec- 
tive eyewear. If adding UV light to your setup, UV-A 
is sufficient, UV-B is unnecessary, and never add 
UV-C, since it is unsafe to use in the house on a 
daily basis. 


Sources: 

1. Aarrouf, J and Urban, L. Flashes of UV-C light: an 
innovative method for stimulating plant defences. 
PLoS One. 2002. 


outgoing officers or judges! 


FEATURES 

@ High quality double-insulated 
stainless steel drinkware maintains 
beverage temperature 

@ Hand wash - easy to clean 

Available in many styles and colors 

% Optional lid choice 
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AVSA Drinkware 


Order Yours Now! 
AVSA has contracted with MD Engraving (Sioux Falls, 
SD), to bring you customizable drinkware products. 


Perfect for the office or growing room. Great gift for 


Place group order and save on shipping. 
Orders over $110.01 shipped free! 


See details and place orders at 
mdengravinggifts.com/avsa-orders.html 


Proceeds benefit the 
African Violet Society of America Inc. 


2. Wargent, JJ, Nelson, BCW, McGhie, TK, and Barnes, 
PW. Acclimation to UV-B radiation and visible light in 
Lactuca sativa involves up-regulation of photosyn- 
thetic performance and orchestration of metabo- 
lome-wide responses. Plant Cell Environment. 2015. 
3. Ahmad, M, Lin, C and Cashmore, AR. Mutations 
throughout an Arabidopsis blue-light photoreceptor 
impair blue-light-responsive anthocyanin accumula- 
tion and inhibition of hypocotyl elongation. Plant 
Journal. 1995. 

4. Bagnall, DJ, King, RW and Hangarter, RR. Blue-light 
promotion of flowering is absent in hy4 mutant of 
Arabidopsis. Planta. 1996. 


CUSTOMIZABLE (no extra cost) 

# Choose one of three AVSA logos or 
submit your own affiliate logo 

@ Add a second image to the reverse 
side 

@ Add a name personalization 

@ Many options available 
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Time To Apply for the 
AVSA College Scholarship 


By Charles Ramser 


For more than 20 years, AVSA has offered a col- 
lege scholarship program for students — undergrad- 
uate and graduate — who are studying ornamental 
horticulture, floriculture, plant genetics, botany, or 
an equivalent program in an accredited college or 
university. The award is funded through The AVSA 
Boyce Edens Research Fund. Dependent upon fund 
availability at award time, the committee selects one, 
or possibly two, students annually. The award is 
generally offered for one academic year — two long 
semesters — at a time. Awardees may apply in suc- 
cessive years but will be in competition with new 
applicants. 


Prior to application, students normally must have 
completed a minimum of 24 semester or quarter 
hour college credits, while maintaining at least a “B” 
average. Awards are based upon merit. 


The application form is available online at www. 
africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org (under the Learn 
menu) or by requesting a copy through the AVSA of- 
fice in Beaumont, Texas (P.O. Box 22417, Beaumont, 
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TX 77720). Applicants should submit the completed 
form via standard mail, along with an official tran- 
script and two professor recommendations, to the 
Scholarship Selection Committee by March 1, 2021, 
for the 2021 to 2022 academic school year. 


AVSA remains dedicated to, and encourages enthu- 
siastically, the recognition and advancement of hor- 
ticultural and related study at the college level. 


Here is a quote from a recent recipient: “/ value 
everything the AVSA stands for, and | admire those who 
are still so passionate about floriculture. | am forever 
grateful for the scholarship | received last year, and 
lam working my hardest this year to show you that it 
was put to good use. | admire this organization and 
your support of my education.” 


Send application, official transcript and two fac- 
ulty recommendations to: 


Dr. Charles Ramser 
2413 Martin St. 
Wichita Falls, TX 76308 
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Cloning from Tiny 
Seedlings and an Update 


By Ronn Nadeau website: NadeausAfricanVioletSeeds.com 


In this article, | report on an experience with tiny 
seedlings and provide an update on a nonchimera 
trait in a cross. First, while preparing to transplant 
seedlings at 63 days after sowing, | wondered if 
leaves from such small seedlings could be used for 
cloning. So, | took three small leaves from a seedling 
of a cross of plants with short names AJG and SAK, 
planted them in a 3-inch pot, and put them under 
lights. At 33 days after planting, all three of the small 
leaves were showing second-generation sprouting 
plants. At 53 days after planting, the leaves and their 
babies were developing nicely (see photos 1 through 
3). 


Photos 1 and 2. Transplant seedlings 63 days after 
sowing (top); small leaves from AJG X SAK seedling 
(bottom). 
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Photo 3. Leaves and babies from leaves 53 days later. 
Results 
The experiment also included planting 63-day-old 
seedling leaves from three other crosses. The results 
for the other crosses were similar, though their times 
to sprouting were longer. 


Soon, when the little AJG X SAK plants in the third 
photo are larger and greener, | will cut small leaves 
and plant them to make third-generation plants. If 
that works, the blooming plants from the second and 
third generations will be compared with the seedling 
plant to see if they are blooming true. This could be 
a record-fast time for testing a seedling for trueness 
through three generations. Whether this micro prop- 
agation method has value depends on how much 
time it can save, which | will be able to determine 
when all the results from this experiment are in and 
evaluated. | mainly tried it to see if it could be done. 


Update 

In an article | wrote for this magazine (January/Feb- 
ruary 2020, page 8), | described hybrids of mine that 
have a distinctive flower pattern | call “dance.” The 
dance trait first showed up in a seedling from the 
cross ROX X Optimara My Temptation (see photos 4 
through 6). Upon viewing a dance blooming plant, 
people often comment that it must be a chimera 
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Photos 4 through 6: Examples of the dance trait. 
because of its distinctively marked flowers. Recent 
results from crosses with plants possessing the 
dance trait confirm that it is stable through vege- 
tative and sexual propagation, and therefore is non- 
chimeric. 


Crosses in which only one of the parents has the trait 
result in a small percentage of progeny with the trait. 
Crosses in which both parents possess the trait 
are in progress. The photos on this page depict the 
Dance trait. 


| hope to develop crosses whose seeds will produce 
dance plants exclusively. | also will try to transfer the 
trait to miniature and trailer African violets, as well 
as to double and stick-tight bloomers. 


JOIN TODAY! 
The African Violet Society of America 


P.O. Box 22417 


Beaumont, Texas 77720 
(409) 839-4725 
www.africanvioletsocietyofamerica.org 
Write or call today for information 
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Seedling Violets: Like No Other 


By Bill Chaney La Pine, Oregon 


| have recently seen references to seedlings that 
have been posted online and identified as NOIDs. 
That is not the case. When a violet is produced from 
seed, it inherits a unique set of chromosomes from 
each of its parents. It is not like any other plant in the 
world. The term NOID is used in the violet world for 
a plant that has lost its label, hence the term “no 
identification” (NOID). A true NOID is a variety that 
someone else raised from a seed and gave a name. 
If the label gets separated from the plant, we just 
cannot ever be sure which variety it is. There are so 
many varieties and many look so similar that we can 
never make a positive ID. 


About Seedlings 

A seedling is a variety that is like no other. It might be 
similar to its parents or to its siblings (seedlings from 
the same seed pod) but it is not exactly like any other 
plant. The person who raised the plant from a seed 
can name the seedling and it is now a variety. That 
person can produce clones by vegetative propaga- 
tion and sell or give them away. If the seed is from a 
planned cross and both parents are named varieties, 
the originator can register the variety with the AVSA 
after proving that the variety is stable by producing 
plants from the original that bloom true (just like the 
original seedling) through three generations, each 
producing 90 percent or more plants that bloom true 
to the original seedling. 


Since essentially all African violet varieties are 
hybrids, seeds from any of these plants — even if 
they are pollinated by their own pollen — cannot 
produce a violet that is exactly like the seed violet. 
Only vegetative propagation (from a leaf, suckers, or 
bloom stems) will produce exact copies of the 
mother violet. New violet varieties are created when 
a hybridizer transfers pollen from the blooms of a 
selected variety to the stigma of the bloom of a 
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selected parent. The resulting seeds will each pro- 
duce a unique seedling that also is a unique variety. 
Hybridizers will discard the vast majority of the 
seedlings, but a select few go on to be new varieties 
that they propagate vegetatively for sale. Good 
hybridizers usually have a specific goal in mind 
when making a cross. 


Top: Jere’s Pink Elephant. Bottom, Rock Star, hybridized 
by Paul Sorano. Photos by Jere Trigg. 
Jere Trigg Seedlings 
The seedlings produced from a planned cross can be 
quite variable. Jere Trigg is a successful hybridizer 
from Alabama who has produced some beautiful 
standard African violets. He decided to make a cross 
of one of his own varieties with another variety 
because both have unusually large blooms and he 
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ime 


Five seedlings from Jere’s Pink Elephant and Rock Star 
cross, with a wide variety of bloom characteristics. 
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was interested in seeing if he could further increase 
the bloom size by crossing these two varieties. He 
transferred pollen from Rock Star, a double chimera 
fuchsia star with a white strip hybridized by Paul 
Sorano of Lyndon Lyon Greenhouses, onto a bloom 
of his variety, Jere’s Pink Elephant. Despite both 
parents having a lot of pink in their blossoms, there 
was considerable diversity in their seedlings. Jere 
discarded all single droppers and retained several 
seedlings, which are large sticktite stars. 


Jere is in the process of evaluating the best of these 
seedlings with the large blooms that he was trying to 
achieve, as well as blooms that are unique, on plants 
that have foliage that is attractive and healthy. If he 
finds that some of these seedlings are candidates for 
introduction, he will need to propagate the variety 
from leaves, bloom stalks or suckers for three 
additional generations to show that the variety is 
stable, consistently producing plants that look just 
like the plant from which they came. This process 
requires much patience, work and space. The most 
important quality of a hybridizer is a keen eye for 
plant habits and a willingness to discard all inferior 
seedlings. 


Each of these seedlings is unique, and not exactly like 
any other plant. Each must be very carefully eval- 
uated and only those that are truly better than the 
varieties already on the market be introduced. Rais- 
ing seedlings from seed you purchase, or seed you 
produce, can be a rewarding experience, but a word 
of caution: hybridizing can be addicting. 
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RS-Bomond 


AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Exhibited by: Belinda Thibodeaux 
Hybridized by: S. Repkina 
Standard 


Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 
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Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 


Photo Credit: Winston J. Goretsky 


Ace of Diamonds 


AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Exhibited by: Kent Stork 
Hybridized by: Kent Stork 
Large Standard 


Lollipop Kid 


AVSA 75th Anniversary 
Exhibited by: Linda Sumski 
Hybridized by: S. Sorano 
Semiminiature 
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Glenda's House of Violets 


Offering one-stop-shopping for gardening supplies to meet the 
special needs of the African Violet growing community! 
Nursery pots, special soll blends, plant grooming tools, other 
ecialized items to hi row those big, beautiful plants! 
Sp elp you g IB, PI 512.988.1918 


Glenda Williams ambrosiaviolets@gmail.com 
829 Old Highway 20, Unit B www. ghylolets.com 
McDade, TX 78650-5265 face! com/a violets 


African Violets & Gesneriads 
“Sinningia Heaven” — Home of the Ozark series 
“L's a sin not Co owna Sinningia!” 


Ph: (417) 887-8904 
Price list: $1.00 
Web site: www.davesviolets.com 


Dave's Violets 
13725. Kentwood Ave. 
Springfield, MO 65804 


* |Www.josviolets.com 


(361) 575-1344 and More 
Email Facebook 
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JoS ' African Violets | 
Violets Petrocosmeas : 
, i Primulinas : 


AE Fs Ws © (0) wi VAIL IDAINDN4 POM c 


Bandurokcon 
. ae Order 


VIOLET PEDDLERS PLUS 
Keeping the Bu ckeye 
and Jitterbug me 
traditio alive! 


(419) 297-4680 == 
Susan Miller & Nancy Haffelder 
violetpeddlersplus@ gmail.com 


Mo onlight | UWSEG 
G 


www.MoonlightNursery.com 


African Violets - Vintage, Allegros, 
Imp’s, Mac’s, Senk’s, Trailers and More! 
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Enchanted Gardens 
Heidi Dillenbeck 
1097 Darby Hill Rd * Delanson, NY 12053 ¢ (518) 895-6054 
heidisviolets@gmail.com 
http://enchantedgardensplantsupplies.com/ 


Plastic pots - 14" to 8" (round-square-pan) Oyama Pots 
Wick water reservoirs 
Permanest Trays * 3" and 6" Clear Domes Labels 
Leaf Support Rings (6"-9"-13") Fertilizers 
Accessories: Sucker pluckers ¢ brushes ° scissors * tweezers 


and much more ... 


For catalog: pdf — send email or for printed catalog send me a note 


AFRICAN VIOLET SOCIETY OF CANADA 
Join AVSC & become a part of an international network of growers 


Members will receive Chatter, our Quarterly Magazine 


Individual Membership: 1 year $20.00, 2 year $37.50, 3 year $55.00. 
Family, USA & International Memberships Available. 


For more information visit www.avsc.ca 

or contact Laurel Goretsky at: 

32 Scimitar Point NW Phone: (403) 241-8300 
Calgary AB T3L2B2 Email: laurel@goretsky.ca 


Orchids. Exotic, long-lasting 
flowers steeped in mystery. 


For nearly 100 years the Arcadia~ African Violet Mix 
American Orchid Society High quality blend of Beautiful Clay Pots 
has been the premier sphagnum, vermiculite, coir Oyama Pots 
resource for infor- and hydrocks. © T5 Grow Lights 
mation about orchids “Wick Mix” also available. - ee 

: ° er 
Pecan! “tiene Contact Us for a FREE CATALOG | « teat Rings 
brings you articles on featured 440-357-0022 
orchids and how to grow them, www.VioletSupply.com 
AOS members can attend 
monthly online webinars 

for hands-on learning. 


The AOS has Large selection of growin: 
so much to offer, supplied for preity ifricar 
m violets and other gesneriads. 


why not join today? 


Visit www.aos.org. 
° 


NY, 


American Orchid Society 
Ve ate 


Comeenenn. Ri remem 


Alsobia|Columnea|Kohleria 

Primulina|Nautilocalyx 

Sinningial: ptocarpus 
MORE 


We) Kathy Spissman 
ja) (770) 939-5289 
Mmrsstrepstreps@comcast.com 
Facebook: www.bit,ly/FB-MrsStrepStreps 
eBay: www.bit.ly/eBay-MrsStrepStreps 
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(eel 


PO Box ve Paigeille NY gree 
14 Mutchler Street (for GPS a: 


Where The 


Quality hybrids since 1954 


African Violets, Aeschynanthus, 
Primulinas, Codonanthe, 
Colummneas, Episcias, Kohlerias, 
Nematanthus, Orchids, 
Petrocosmeas, Rex Begonias, 
Streptocarpus, other assorted 
Gesneriads, and SO much more! 


Our greenhouses are open year round. 
No appointments necessary! 


Call for hours! Phone (315) 429 8291 


PHYSAN 20™ Controls 
African Violet 
Pathogens 


* Controls algae on mats, wicks, reservoirs, 
trays, pots, benches, and work surfaces. 


* Controls damping off on seedlings 
and plants. 


¢ Controls crown rot, powdery 
mildew, botrytis. 


* Controls diseases spread by 
disinfecting tools. 


Let those pesky visitors know they're 
not wanted. Take contro! with 
PHYSAN 20. 


<> 


Maril Products 
15421 Red Hill Ave., Ste D 
Tustin, CA 92780 
714-544-7711 
www.physan.com 
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Swit 
AWE off 
MOIST-RITE PLANTER, LLC 

Sall-watering flower pot 


If you sell products African violet 
hobby growers or hybridizers 


‘ © ainpe | might use, place your ad in 
Moist-Rite African Violet Magazine. 
—_ , e AVSA Commercial members 

Y The choice receive a discounted rate for 


ofchampion) | | i 21é2lsneuhios 

= .growers - special promotions in 
Gisince}1975°= the magazine and online. 

porte entirely in the U.S.A. Contact Richard Craft, 


The Swift Moist-Rite comes in 5 vibrant colors: oom . 
white, green, terracotta, lavender, and sky blue. AVSA Advertising Chair, 


SwiFE Moist Rite at advertising@avsa.org for more 
P.O.Box 141462 ¢ Broken Arrow, OK 74014 A ; 
(918) 951-3014 information. We hope to see your 
ad here in the next issue! 


Paypal.me/moistriteplanter 
moistriteplanters 1 9@aol.com 
™ Please visit our website: neptictis: eco com 


Membership includes: Welcome package for new members; Quarterly issues of Gesneriads, 
the Journal for Gesneriad Growers; access to the Seed Fund; downloadable PDF copies of the journal 


Bob Clark, Dept. AV 

1122 East Pike St, PMB 637 

Seattle, WA 98122-3916 USA 

Individual 1 year $25, 3 years $70 ($30,$85 outside US) 
Family _1 year $26, 3 years $73 ($31,$88 outside US) 
Green option (PDF only) 1 year $20, 3 years $55 


Visit us at: www.gesneriads.org 


1G INDOOR GARDENING SUPPLIES | 


‘(IGS www. oe com 


ALL PRICES HERE INCLUDE 
SHIPPING & HANDLING 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE TO 
VIEW FULL PRODUCT LINE 


MI RESIDENTS ADD 
6% SALES TAX 


P Poy 


vse FE) 


G22B $282 

2 SHELVES, 2 TRAYS 
WS LAMPS INCLUDED 
2 2-LAMP 20 WATT FIXTURE: 


Safely shipping to satisfied customers 
world-wide since 1985! 


Looking for African violets? We have them! 


F 


Over 30,000 plants in our shop, barn, and greenroom 


Catalog, care tips, how to’ lessons, and more, at 


The le arn www.violetbarn.com 


Exhibitor, collector, or hobbyist? We have plants for everyone. 


Hundreds of varieties, including our award winning “Rob’s” and “Ma’s” varieties. 
At Left: one of our ‘Ma’s’ standard varieties grown by Alexandra Kravtsov 


A large selection of chimeras, Saintpaulia species, and our popular trailing varieties! 
Plus, the latest hybrids from Russia and Ukraine 


We also grow a huge selection of ‘other’ gesneriads! 
We're famous for our ‘Bristol’ streptocarpus hybrids 
Compact, often double flowered, some scented! 


Many more, including latest Polish and Russian varieties 


And more! like Episcias (above right) 


Huge listing of Kohleria (far left) and 
gesneriads for baskets, like Columnea 


Adorable miniature gesneriads for 
small containers and terrariums! 


We are also the source for miniature container and terrarium plants. These are truly miniature plants. 
View the website for an extensive listing and for our “Seller's choice” specials. 


Shipping: April 15-October 31 via USPS priority mail 
We ship in winter! By express mail only. Visit website for details and pricing. 
We ship anywhere (internationally), anytime - safe delivery guaranteed! 


If you see it, we have it, if you order it, you get it — no substitutes! Orders shipped next week. 


Subscribe to our e-newsletter, ‘VioletsFun’ — growing tips, latest varieties, coupons, and more! 
You can also find us on ‘Facebook’ (www.facebook.com/africanviolets) and on ‘Pinterest’. 


Dr. Ralph (Rob) & Olive Ma Robinson, owners 


Phone: 585-374-8592 Fax: 585-374-6947 
PO Box 9, Naples, NY 14512 


Phone orders Monday-Saturday 12-5 pm, web orders anytime 


